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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda : 























FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn. 








‘ Linguaphone Institute 






1 44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y., 20, N. Y.. or SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

a 906 St. Alexander St., Dept.“R.”’ Montreal, Can. 

1 Gentlemen: You can have a free, illustrated book, deseribing completely how 
1 Please send me. absolutely free, your 
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A New Anti-Sovieteer 


NEW anti-Sovieteer has ap- 

peared on the scene, David J. 
Dallin. Though he has not been in 
Russia for over 20 years, though he 
has lived mainly in Germany where 
he found it possible to stay on even 
after the Nazis came to power, he is 
being represented as an authority 


on the Soviet Union. 


Dallin’s anti-Soviet colleagues, as 
reviewers, are touting his latest and 
most vicious book which is aimed at 
disrupting American-Soviet _ rela- 
tions. His dangerous anti-Soviet and 
anti-United Nations message is being 
brought to millions of Americans. 


In your magazine alone is this 
man’s book and career fully ana- 
lyzed. It appears in this issue in the 
latest of our Full Face series of Ex- 
posés of anti-Sovieteers. In these 
articles we have already laid bare 
the activities, to date, of William 
Henry Chamberlin, and Eugene 
Lyons, and the role of Hoover in the 
presidential campaign. 


Through these exposés accom- 
panied with articles providing posi- 
tive, authentic information, your 
magazine is countering the persistent 
anti-Soviet and anti-United Nations’ 
campaign, Our circulation, with 
your kelp, has now more than dou- 
bled; but it needs to be doubled 
again and redoubled to carry out 
this vital task. 


You can help by making a con- 
tribution to our circulatien drive 
which is still short of its goal. Your 
contribution of $1.00 will enable us 
to reach five new readers, $10.00 will 
enable us to reach fifty, and so on, 
proportionately, Send in your con- 
tribution today. 
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114 E. 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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the READERS’ CIRCULATION 
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Left to right: Ex-Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, Soviet Ambassador Andrei A. Gromyko, Secretary Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
British Ambassador Lord Halifax, speakers at Madison Square Garden, November 16. 


American-Soviet Friendship Rally 


O JOSEPH E. DAVIES, as Honorary Chairman of 

the November 16th mass meeting organized by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship in honor 
of the eleventh anniversary of the establishment of Ameri- 
can-Soviet diplomatic relations and the twenty-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of the Soviet State, President 
Roosevelt sent the following message: 


I am grateful to you and all those who are cele- 
brating American-Soviet Friendship Day for the 
words of support and confidence I have received, 
There is no better tribute we can hold out to our 
Allies than to continue working in ever-growing 
accord to establish a peace that will endure. The 
Dumbarton Oaks, Conference was a step in this 
direction. Other steps will be taken. In line with 
this objective such meetings as you are holding in 
Madison Square Garden and in other great centers 
throughout the United States are of tremendous 
assistance and value, 


(signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


This personal message from the President highlighted 
the historic importance of the 1944 celebration organized 
by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 
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In addition to the four leading speakers pictured above, : 
American industry was represented at the meeting in the 
person of Henry J. Kaiser, American labor by Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, President of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America and by messages from Philip 
Murray, William Green, and A. F. Whitney. The Negro 
people were represented in the speech of the noted educator, 
Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune. The arts were symbolized 
by the conducting of Leopold Stokowski and by the Roy 
Harris “Ode to American-Soviet Friendship” composed 
especially for this occasion. 

The American Army was represented by Captain Wil- 
liam Gower who had participated in “shuttle-bombing” 
operations in the Soviet Union and by greetings from 
General Eisenhower and others. Messages were also 
received from Vice-President Wallace, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary of War Stimson, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard, Justices Murphy and Reed of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Chairman Krug of the War Production Board, as well 
as from leading world figures of other countries. 
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Greek Tragedy 


R. CHURCHILL, in trying to step into the role 

of the new savior of Europe from Bolshevism, runs 
the risk of being driven off the stage of history entirely. 
His speech in the House of Commons on December 5 was 
a series of misrepresentations from beginning to end, wholly 
unworthy of his role as war leader, in which he has won 
the respect of the people of the United Nations. 

After trying to create the impression that the members 
of the Greek ELAS whom the British armed forces have 
been shooting down were mostly communist, he proceeded 
to refer to them repeatedly as “a gang of bandits from the 
mountains,’ who had planned to descend on Athens, seize 
power by armed force and “‘attempt to introduce a totalitar- 
ian regime.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

The broad popular character of EAM, the Greek Libera- 
tion Front, of which ELAS is the military arm, is well 
known and ‘has been attested frequently in the news dis- 
patches. It wants the same kind of government in Greece 
that Churchill has had to support in France and in Yugo- 
slavia, and Mr. Churchill knows that, too. As leaders 
of the EAM and ELAS pointed out, the obvious time for 
the seizure of power, had that been their plan, would have 
been immediately after the liberation of Athens. 

The EAM and ELAS actually effected the liberation 
of three-fifths of Greece without outside help. The only 
rival organization with any pretensions of being patriotic 
was the EDES, a guerrilla group of only 2,000 members 
led by the reactionary Napoleon Zervas. The quisling 
troops under the puppet Premier, John Rbhallis, were 
known as the Security Battalions. It was these groups that 
Churchill claimed had “kept order” against the “depreda- 
tions” of those who were in reality the saviors of Greece. 

Two million Greeks belonged to the EAM, about half 
of the entire adult population. Milton Bracker, New York 
Times correspondent, reported on October 6: “It is ap- 
parent here that the entire visible population and most 
notably—the clergy, are on the side of the EAM and 
the ELAS.” 

In a speech in the House of Representatives assailing 
British policy in Greece, Congressman John Coffee said: 


As to the attempt to establish a Communist dictatorship 

by force, authoritative reports state that no more than 10 

per cent of the EAM and the ELAS is Communist. The 

EAM is strongly democratic; members of the Popular 

(democratic) Party, the Popular Democratic Union, The 

Republican Union, the Agrarian Party, and some Liberals 

and Royalists are also represented. 

EAM had little faith in the°Greek Government-in-Exile 
and its weakling Premier, the Social-Democrat George 
Papandreou, sponsored by the British. But in the interests 
ot unity they agreed to support his government, and six 
EAM ministers, only two of them Communists, entered 
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the cabinet, on the basis of Papandreou’s pledges to in- 
troduce a democratic regime. 

But Papandreou’s pledges were not kept. Six weeks 
after he took office the quislings and collaborationists were 
still around. Soon it became apparent that a royalist plot 
was being hatched, with the encouragement of Britain, to 
bring back the Hohenzollern prince King George, who 
in the past had saddled the Metaxas dictatorship on the 
people. The ELAS troops had agreed to disband and dis- 
arm, on the understanding that all armed detachments 
would be dissolved and a new militia and army created. 
But the Security Battalions and the EDES were allowd 
to retain their arms, so when an order was issued for ELAS 
alone to disarm, they naturally refused, and the EAM 
ministers resigned. During Papandreou’s vaccillations, he 
offered to resign, and Themistocles Sophocles, the con- 
servative leader of the Liberal Party, obtained the support 
of all parties to form a new coalition government. But 
the British prevented this happening. 

Finally the Greek people organized a peaceful demonstra- 
tion to protest Papandreou’s violations of their democratic 
rights, and it was on this unarmed gathering, consisting 
of many women and children, that the British-supported 
police fired. Correspondent Constantine Poulos, an eye- 
witness, described the orderly nature of the demonstra- 
tion in a dispatch published on December 5 in the New York 
Post. He said there was no provocation. He saw the 
bodies of a six-year old boy and a little fair-haired girl 
among many dead and wounded. So began the war on 
the Greek people later to be carried on by British soldiers, 
paratroopers, tanks, Spitfires, marines and the Royal navy. 


REMIER CHURCHILL, by this indefensible and 

stupid act of making war on Greek patriots, has 
presented the United Nations with its most bitter crisis. 
His action has caused a rift in the unity of the Allies that 
is just what Dr. Goebbels ordered. For the kind of unity 
among the Allies that would mean the condoning of 
Churchill’s actions is unthinkable. Churchill must be 
attacked for his violation of the liberties of the Greek and 
also of the Belgian and Italian people and of those prin- 
ciples of self-determination'set forth in the Atlantic Charter 
which he himself authored and in the Moscow and Tehe- 
ran agreements to which his own government is signatory. 
And at the same time the rent in the fabric of United 
Nations unity. must be-mended by an even firmer reaffiirma- 
tion in action of the basic principles for which we fight. 

Reports of an early meeting of Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill, give us reason to hope that a way will be 
found to restore unity—and the faith of the people in 
the United Nations. 

Never before was the vital necessity of American- 
Soviet Friendship so clear. It is this friendship, and the 
power it gives to our country and to the Soviet Union to 
compel Winston Churchill to abandon his anti-democratic 
actions, on which the solution of the present crisis depends, 
and which in the end will weld the United Nations to- 
gether more firmly than ever. The fact that the United 
States and the USSR see eye to eye on the issues for which 
we are fighting, along with the opposition so vigorously 
expressed by the British people, can compel Churchill to 
abandon the disastrous course on which he has entered. 
While Churchill received a vote of confidence, it was 
not in his policy in Greece but in the coalition that con- 
fidence was thereby expressed. The vigor of the debate 
against Churchill as well as the large number of abstentions, 





in the actual vote, the universal opposition he has received 
from the British press and the sharp criticism at the Labor 
Party conference, despite the moderation of its resolution 
on Greece, demonstrate the temper of the British people. 

It is true that powerful interests in America have taken 
a stand that could give rise to justifiable fears on the 
part of England as to her position vis-a-vis America in post- 
war trade. But the shooting down of Greek patriots is 
not the answer to that problem. Moreover Mr. Churchill 
has failed to draw the proper conclusions from the results 
of the November elections if he thinks we are entering 
a new period of cut-throat competition among the great 
powers in which he must jockey for position at whatever 
cost. The elements advocating unbridled post-war com- 
petition in the world markets were decisively defeated, and 
the reorganization of the State Department shows the 
determination of the President to insure the widest pos- 
sible support for that effective world cooperation which 
he is determined to see consummated, 


America’s Position 


HE first act of our new Secretary of State Edward 
Stettinius Jr., has left no doubt whatsoever as to where 
he stands, and as to the President’s own position. 

With regard to Britain’s flagrant interference in Italian 
internal affairs in vetoing a six-party government in Italy 
under the leadership of Count Sforza, Secretary Stettinius 
stated the position of our government as follows: 


The position of this government has been consistently 
that the composition of the Italian government is purely 
an Italian affair except in the case of appointments where 
important military factors are concerned. This government 
has not in any way intimated to the Italian government 
that there would be any opposition on its part to Count 
Sforza. Since Italy is an area of combined responsibility, we 
have reaffirmed to both the British and Italian governments 
that we expect the Italians to work out their problems of 
government along democratic lines without interference 
from the outside. 


He referred explicitly to Greece in a closing statement 
that “This policy would apply to an even more pronounced 
degree with regard to governments of the United Nations 
in the liberated territories.” 

Mr. Stettinius further made clear our country’s opposi- 
tion to the use of British arms against the Greek people by 
singling out the passage from Churchill’s December 5th 
speech in which the latter stated that the kind of govern- 
ment formed by the Greek people was for their own de- 
cision. Mr. Stettinius then pointedly declared: 


With this statement I am in full agreement. It is also 
our earnest hope that the people and authorities of Greece 
and our British Allies will work together in rebuilding 
that ravished country. 

In the face of these clear statements of our position, 
we can feel confident that in the coming conference Mr. 
Roosevelt will place the great power of America fully be- 
hind the forces of democracy in Europe. In this his hand 
will be strengthened by the overwhelming condemnation 
of Churchill’s action heard from all sections of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The Record of the USSR 


HERE is certainly no question as to where the Soviet 
government stands on the question of self-determina- 
tion. Its policies have been clear and unequivocal, as ex- 
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pressed in both words and deeds. To anyone who question; 
where the Soviet Union stands, we recommend a carefy| 
reading of Stalin’s speeches since the beginning of the war, 
We quote a few pertinent passages. On Noyember 6, 194], 
Stalin expressed Soviet war aims in these words: 


We have not and cannot have such war aims as impos. 
ing our will and our regime on the Slavs and other en. 
slaved peoples of Europe who are awaiting our aid. Our 
aid consists in assisting these people in their liberation 
struggle against Hitler tyranny and then setting them free 
to rule on their own land as they desire. No intervention 
whatever in the internal affairs of other peoples! 


On November 6, 1942, Stalin amplified these aims: 


The program of action of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition is? Abolition of racial exclusiveness; equality of 
nations and integrity of their territories; liberation of en- 
slaved nations and the restoration of their sovereign rights; 
the right of every nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes; 
economic aid to nations that have suffered and assistance 
to them in attaining their material welfare; restoration of 
democratic liberties; destruction of the Hitlerite regime. 


On November 6, 1934, Stalin further elaborated them: 


The victory of the Allied countries over Hitlerite Ger- 
many will put on the agenda the important questions of the 
organizing and rebuilding of the state, economic anu cul- 
tural life of the European peoples. The policy of our 
Government in these questions remains unchanging. To- 
gether with our Allies we shall have to: 

First: Liberate the peoples of Europe from the fascist 
invaders and help them rebuild their national states dis- 
membered by the fascist enslavers—the peoples of France, 
Belgium, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, and 
other states now under the German yoke must again be- 
come free and independent; 

Second: Grant the liberated peoples of Europe the full 
right and freedom to decide for themselves the question of 
their form of Government; 

Third: Take measures that all fascist criminals respon- 
sible for this war and the sufferings of the peoples bear 
stern punishment and retribution for all the crimes they 
committed, no matter in what country they may hide; 

Fourth: Establish such an order in Europe as will com- 
pletely preclude the possibility of new aggression on the 
part of Germany; 

Fifth: Establish lasting economic, political and cultural 
collaboration among the peoples of Europe based on mutual 
confidence and mutual assistance for the purpose of re- 
habilitating the economic and cultural life destroyed by 
the Germans. 


These words have been followed by no less unequivocal 
actions as the Red Army has entered the territory of 
other countries on its great mission of liberation. No- 
where has the Red Army been used as an instrument to 
impose the ideas of the Soviet Government beyond the 
borders of the USSR. Everywhere it has confined itself 
to driving out the invaders and where it has had to keep 
order it has scrupulously refrained from any ‘interference 
whatsoever in internal affairs. (In Romania, indeed, it was 
criticized for so doing!) Everywhere it has been instru- 
mental in releasing the native democratic forces, in creating 
conditions under which the people of each nation could 
arrange their own affairs. 

In view of this record, the attempt of Ernest Bevin, 
British Minister of Labor, to associate the United States 
and the Soviet Union, with Churchill’s policy in Greece, 
is a piece of very shabby Chicanery. Russia, he said, had 
undertaken to restore law and order in Romania and 
Britain a similar task in Greece, and proposals regarding 
Greece were initialed by Roosevelt in Quebec. 

It was wholly natural that in the division of military 
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tasks in Europe certain spheres of action should be allocated 
to different countries. This has nothing to do with any 
permanent arrangement for dividing up Europe into spheres 
of influence. And it is quite certain that no proposal sub- 
mitted ‘to President Roosevelt last September at Quebec 
bore any hint of restoring law and order in Greece by 
shooting down its patriots. 


Communists and the Liberation Movements 
HILE CHURCHILL’S policy has found no sup- 


port in reputable circles, it is being seized upon as 
new capital by the near-bankrupt anti-Soviet lie peddlers 
who find it increasingly hard to market their shoddy wares. 
In this country the New Leader had the rather unique 
distinction of having on this occasion beaten Hearst to the 
discovery that the whole thing was a plot engineered from 
Moscow. And as the new anti-Soviet campaign rises in 
volume and fury, a whole series of false issues are being 
raised to create suspicion of the Soviet Union. The Army 
and Navy Journal has been engaging in a shameful attempt 
to put the blame for the prolongation of the war on the 
USSR, saying that Stalin’s policy was, “encouraging Com- 
munist trouble makers in Europe”, and interfering with 
military operations. This idea was echoed in the Senate 
by Senator Wayland Brooks who accused both Russia and 
England of engaging in a race for future balance of power 
in Europe “while American boys are dying,” conveniently 
forgetting the millions of Russian dead. And Mark Sul- 
livan in the New York Herald Tribune (December 11) 
tries to show that unity among the Allies is impossible of 
attainment because Britain and America on the one hand 
want to see democratic governments everywhere, while the 
USSR wants “totalitarian” regimes. According to Sullivan 
Communists everywhere are concerned in bringing about 
disintegration in order to come into power. 

The USSR has made clear that it has no desire to 
Sovietize any other country. Now it is time that the issue of 
what the separate and independent Communist parties in the 
various countries want, be faced squarely. Everywhere in 
Europe the Communist forces have been in the front ranks 
of the forces of resistance against Hitler. They have been the 
chief organizers of the underground movements which 
helped to pave the way for the Allied invasion and which 
since D-Day have been such valuable allies of the United 
Nations. In this they have not separated themselves from 
other groups but have merged with them, fighting for no 
interests apart from the interests of the people as a whole, 
and for their bravery and skill in doing this they have won 
the confidence of the people everywhere. As the various 
Furopean countries have been liberated, the Communists 
have played a wholly constructive role in the organization 
of broadly representative governments. Nowhere have they 
claimed more places in those governments than the actual 
relation of forges justifies, nor forced themselves in against 
the will of the people. Nowhere have they made the slightest 
attempt to impose their ideology on other groups or to set 
up Soviet regimes. Nowhere are they acting as “tools of 
Moscow.” They need no orders from Moscow to tell them 
that the interests of the people everywhere require first of 
all the total defeat of the enemy and the elimination from 
power of all who collaborate with the enemy and second 
joining together of all progressive forces in governments 
which must be truly democratic and which must be stable 
in order to carry on the immense tasks of reconstruction 
Which face all the liberated nations. The Communists do 
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An American aviator and a Red Army man shake over a pile 
of bombs addressed to Hitler at an air base in the USSR. 


not engage in coup d’etats and putsches. ‘They have demon- 
strated that they can be counted on everywhere to work for 
order and stability and the fullest possible democracy. 

The outstanding fact to be reckoned with is that be- 
cause of the role of the Communists in the liberation 
movements, they are accepted by other resistance groups 
without any question as an integral part of the whole 
liberation front when it passes over from resistance to 
administration. To single out the Communists for attack 
is thus inevitably to disunite the people’s forces and so 
becomes an attack on the whole liberation movement. 

It is not necessary to agree with Communist philosophy 
in‘order to accept this plain fact. But without accepting 
it no one can pretend to understand what is going on in 
the world today. 


Legitimacy—Traditional and Actual 


A Walter Lippmann. points out in the Herald Tribune 
of December 14, the problem of reestablishing stable 
governments in Europe is to reconcile the traditional legiti- 
macy of the governments-in-exile with the actual legitimacy 
of the resistance movements which, he says, cannot be 
done simply by ordering the resistance movements to hand 
over their arms and disappear. He puts it this way: 


The European Governments which existed in 1939 have 
the title deeds of continuity and legitimacy. But their titles 
are impaired because in one way or another these govern- 
ments failed in the highest duty of a government, which 
is to maintain the independence of the nation. In some cases 
the failure was honorable, in others net so honorable; in 
all cases the burden of resisting conquest was at least shared 
by the organized forces of the resistance within the Ger- 
man lines. These resistance movements had no legal titles. 
Yet they performed the greatest function of legitimate gov- 
ernment, which is to preserve the national independence. 
In fusing the governments-in-exile with the resistance 

movements a whole series of factors have to be taken into 
consideration. The kind of government they represented 
before the war, the extent to which they attempted to resist 
aggression, and their willingness to make the changes re- 
quired by the new factors created by the conditions of oe- 
cupation and the part played by the resistance movement. 
The solution is not difficult in cases such as that of Czecho- 
slovakia where the government had actually been chosen 
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by the people and continued responsive to its will; or in 
the case of Yugoslavia where the power and the rights of 
the resistance movement were fully recognized and the 
necessity of a truly democratic coalition understood and 
acted upon. The same thing could have happened in Greece 
if England had not intervened and had permitted the 
Greek people to work things out for themselves. 
Belgium offers a more complicated problem since it is 
still a theater of military operations against Germany 


(which Greece, despite Churchill’s claims, is not). But 


even so the procedure of the British-backed Pierlot Gov- 
ernment offers an example of how not to solve the problem. 
Pierlot too followed the course of returning from exile and 
arrogantly taking over the government without regard to 
the wishes of the resistance forces who had fought so mag- 
nificently against the enemy, whom he proceeded to disarm, 
refusing to incorporate them in the Belgian army, and 
treated in such a highhanded way generally that Fernand 
de Many, their leader, had to resign from the government. 


A New Poland Is Rising 


HE Polish Government-in-Exile is the extreme case 
of a government whose claim to legitimacy is wholly 
spurious, which has actively collaborated with the enemy, 
and which has failed to take into consideration the totally 
new conditions in Poland and the needs of its people. 
When Premier Mikolajczyk resigned because of his 
failure to win his cabinet’s approval of the plans for unity 
with the Polish Committee of National Liberation de- 
veloped during the Stalin-Churchill talks in Moscow, the 
London Poles lost their last chance of playing any part 
in the reconstituted Poland. Although the Soviet Govern- 
ment had suspended relations with the Polish emigres 
because of their collusion with Germany in accusing the 
Soviet Union of the murder of the Polish officers at Katyn, 
she had patiently negotiated for many months with Miko- 
lajczyk in an effort to unite the various Polish factions. 
However, soon after the news of Mikolajczyk’s resigna- 
tion reached Moscow an article appeared in Pravda stating 
that the Polish Government-in-Exile has become a hostile 
force with which any future negotiations are impossible. 
Following the resignation of Mikolajczyk, the socialist 
Jan Kwapinski tried vainly for several days to form a new 
cabinet, and when he gave up, the even more anti-Soviet 
Tomasz Arciszewski finally succeeded in forming a cabinet 
of sorts, although lacking any representatives of the Peasant 
Party, and other important support, and including even 
more reactionary elements than the previous regime. In 
assailing the Polish Government-in-Exile, Churchill has 
pursued a policy exactly the opposite of his policy in Greece. 
Meanwhile in Lublin and throughout the already liber- 
ated sections of Poland, the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation, whose work Anna Louise Strong describes else- 
where in this issue, is going right ahead with the task of 
driving out the Germans, dividing the land, rehabilitating 
industry, restoring the trade union and cooperative move- 
ments, reviving education and culture. The door is still 
open for Mikolajczyk to come back and lend a hand to 
his fellow countrymen in these tasks. The land reforms 
especially are winning such wide support among the Polish 
masses that there is a rising popular demand for the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation to transform it- 
self into a Provisional Government. This question will be 
on the order of the day at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Polish National Council. 
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The Franco-Soviet Pact 


NE of the most heartening events of the recent sombre 

period in international relations was the signing in 
Moscow on December 10 of the new Franco-Soviet pact, 
at the end of the eight-day visit of Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
and Georges Zidault, his foreign minister. The terms par- 
allel the twenty-year Anglo-Soviet mutual aid pact. The 
communique announcing the conclusion of the treaty stated 
that the negotiations had revealed a broad concord of 


view between the Soviet Union and France, and that the | 


two governments had confirmed their decision to continue 
hostilities until complete victory over Germany and to 
take jointly all appropriate measures for the safeguarding 
of Europe against further aggression. 

The Western allies were kept fully informed during the 
negotiations, and the pact has been hailed enthusiastically 
in both London and Washington. This first major inter- 
national commitment of the de Gaulle government marks 
the return of France as a major power. 

The pact is a decisive blow to all plans for blocs in 
western Europe having reactionary and anti-Soviet pur- 
poses. It is not at all, as the New York Times says, “some- 
thing quite different from the universal world organization 
which Secretary Hull envisaged after the Moscow ‘con- 
ference.” It could not be different from that world organi- 
zation, because it is envisaged as being wholly within the 
framework of the ties binding the United Nations, and 
will bolster, not weaken, the world organization. 


Poison by W. L. White and Reader’s Digest 


BOUT the foulest and most revolting concoction yet 
to come out of the anti-Soviet kitchen is the sordid 
mess of lies and sneers against our Soviet ally that William 
L. White is dishing out through the pages of the Reader’s 
Digest. It is surprising indeed that the New York Herald 
Tribune, berating the Soviet writer Zaslavsky for his com- 
pletely justified attack on the article in Pravda, has seen 
fit to defend Mr. White as attempting to be honest and fair, 
when every one of his statements has been contradicted in 
the dispatches of their own correspondent, Maurice Hindus. 
Since this poison is to be dished out in a series, and is 
then to be put in book form by Harcourt Brace, we shall 
have more to say about it later. Meantime we hope that 
an indignant public will let everyone connected with the 
circulation of this material know what they think of this 
vicious effort to spread hatred of a great nation and prevent 
the unity of the United Nations which is man’s one hope of 
a future decent and peaceful world. 
—JEssicA SMITH 





With this issue we must regretfully announce the loss 
from our staff of Isidor Schneider as literary editor. He 
will continue to be a contributor to cur magazine and, 
we hope, a very frequent one. We want to take this op- 
portunity to express our gratitude for the devotion and 
the rich talent Mr. Schneider has brought to his work and 
for the never-ending good nature with which he handled 
all the many tasks that were always piled on him because 
of his extraordinary versatility. We shall miss him greatly, 
and we wish him the best of luck in his new capacity as 
literary editor of the New Masses. 
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Poland’s New Leaders 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
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lle Received by cable from the noted Amer- 

“f ican journalist who is now in Lublin 
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of Boleslaw Berut Edward 

h Osubka-Morawski 
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go to the cooperative and trade union 
congresses. Go see the Polish people.”’ 
In pre-war life Morawski’s name 








HE Polish Committee of National 
Liberation is the de facto Gov- 
verment organizing war-torn Poland 
today. The two leading figures in the 
Committee are Edward Osubka- 
Morawski, its Chairman—a post simi- 


was Osubka. He was a lawyer, econ- 
omist and district organizer of the 
Polish Socialist Party which had noth- 
ing in common with the Communists. 
His first big job of the war was help- 
ing to organize the workers of Warsaw 
in their heroic Warsaw defense. ‘There- 





up the telephone and after a briet 
query, announced: “He will see you 
in five minutes.” Five minutes later he 
opened the door leading into a large, 
light, corner room and Berut was 
there. 


, lar to Premier—and Boleslaw Berut, after he was sought by the Germans Berut is solid, a trifle phlegmatic, no 
Chairman of the semi-underground and went underground, taking the sudden flash of a welcoming smile. He 
4 Rada (Council) operating in both mame of Morawski. Today, he uses sat with the desk backed against the 
‘ liberated and occupied Poland. The the hyphenated name. corner getting light from both win- 
: Government in Lublin functions with When the underground Rada was dows—ind incidentally tacing both en- 
: a frank informality which may not be organized last New Year’s Eve i trances, like a man on watch. But as 
due entirely to Morawski and Berut, Warsaw, Morawski became its vice- he answered my questions frankly and 

but may be in the nature of such Com- chairman. Later he was sent as head clearly and always patiently, I grad- 

mittees. But certainly no committee of a delegation to contact Moscow, a ually felt free to ask everything that 
of government could be anything but mission which had notable success. bothered me. Nothing seemed to 





informal with Morawski around. He 
has no sense of personal prestige or 
importance or that thing sometimes 
called “dignity of office.” Any govern- 
ment with him is really a committee, 
just as informal as any trade union or 
welfare committee you ever got into in 
America. 

When I lacked a seat at the press 
table in the Cooperative Congress he 
hospitably beckoned me towards the 
very conspicuous seats of the govern- 
ment leaders and nobody seemed to 
tuke it amiss except the people at the 
press table who, during the first inter- 
mission, somehow made the space for 
me. 

I heard the editor of the official gov- 
ernment organ, quite unembarrassed by 
the presence of foreigners, call upon 
Morawski to say he had forgotten to 
publish the latter’s speech to the co- 
operators and he hoped Morawski 
wasn’t mad. 

“It’s all right,” replied Morawski, 
“You’re a good editor. It wasn’t worth 
printing anyway.” 

Now that, I submit, shows a quality 
worth having in the head of any com- 
mittee, 

In my first talk with Morawski he 
made a highly characteristic remark: 
“Don’t stick around Lublin talking to 
the leaders. Go see the villages, and 
how the land reform is working out, 
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When the Liberation Committee was 
organized last summer Morawski be- 
came chairman. 

“Why were you picked?” I asked 
him, pressing for biographical details. 
He looked positvely embarrassed. 
“They needed somebody and I was 
there.” , 

1 gave him my opinion. “Perhaps it 
was because you’re so easy to get on 
with, so pleasant to approach and work 
with, and this—after ail of Poland’s 
conflicts and quarrels—is what is most 
needed now.” Morawski looked inter- 
ested. I don’t think he analyzes the 
technique of leadership. I think he 
really believes in something called the 
will of the people. Perhaps he over- 
idealizes the people. Not a bad fault. 

It is impossible for me, perhaps for 
anyone, to judge the future as a states- 
man of this utterly unassuming man. 
The committee under his chairmanship 
certainly performed miracles and he is 
fully aware of this as a collective vic- 
tory. ‘“We’ve done more in two months 
than that London crowd—all tied up 
in legalism and red tape—could do in 
two years,” he told me. In-this he is 
obviously correct. 

Morawski’s figure is most seen by 
the public. Boleslaw Berut is less seen, 


as his work is still partly in under- 
ground Poland. When I told Moraw- 


ski I wanted to meet Berut he picked , 


bother him. 1 realized 1 was in the 
presence of the leading theoretician ot 
the Liberation Committee, a man who 
in every act, knows what he 1s doing 
and why he does it. 

I realized also that Berut loves the 
Polish people not idealized, but as 
human beings whose collective will 
must still be created. He loves them 
as a good peasant loves his earth, study- 
ing its fertile spots and its barren ones, 
always learning more completely how 
deep to plough and what to sow for the 
maximum harvest. I realized that 
while Morawski might some day be 
disillusioned by. his beloved people, 
Berut would never be disillusioned— 
that he has already borne everything 
that can be borne. 

Perhaps it was in the way he said: 
“Our greatest lack is not money, not 
harvest, not machines, but people. Our 
best were killed. Every one of us has 
lost our nearest and dearest. Two of 
my best friends who first proposed our 
Rada were murdered by the Gestapo 
in November a year ago.” 

Berut outlined for me most clearly 
the differences between the Liberation 
Committee and the London Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. 

“The policy of the London Govern- 
ment has been based on a false premise. 
First they believed that if the Ger- 

(Continued on page 39 


The Forty-Second Month 


by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


OR three and one-half years the 

Soviet-German war has raged over 
a theatre as vast as the combined thea- 
tres of all the Napoleonic wars. 
This theatre is approximately the Mur- 
mansk-Budapest-Grozny triangle with 
its area of close to 1,000,000 square 
miles. 

Today, December 10, the Red Army 
is 125 miles from Vienna, and the same 
distance from the Italian border. One 
hundred and forty-five years after the 
famous campaigns of Suvorov in Italy 
and Switzerland, the march of Russian 
soldiers echoes on the approaches to the 
Alps. They have come in less than two 
years from the Volga to Lake Bala- 
ton, almost 1,500 miles across nine 
great rivers, endless steppes and a great 
mountain range, through mud and 
snow and rain, through the heat of 
day and the gloom of night, without re- 
treating, strategically speaking, even a 
step in these two years. 

In this great sweep not only has al- 
most the entire territory of the Soviet 
Union been liberated, but part of the 
territories of three allied countries have 
been freed, three German satellites 
have been knocked out of the war, 
with a fourth now being finished off, 
and the territory of Germany itself has 
been invaded (if only a small sector 
of it and not to a great depth). 

Three years after the beginning of 
the Battle of Moscow, two years after 
the Battle of Stalingrad, one year after 
the Battle of Western Ukraine, the 
Battle of Hungary is reaching its final 
phase, the Battle of Austria in the offing. 

The horses of Tolbukhin’s Cossacks 
are drinking in Lake Balaton where 
General Ludendorff predicted, after 
World War I, that the decisive battle 
of World War II would be fought. 
During the past fifteen weeks they have 
sampled the waters of the Dniester, 
Pruth, Seret, Tisza and Danube. 

They are now half-way between the 
Volga and Gibraltar. Half of Europe 
has been crossed. 

Last month we wrote: “It is plaus- 
ible to expect Marshal Malinovsky to 
by-pass Budapest by striking in the 
direction of Bratislava, around the big 
bend of the Danube, possibly forcing a 
crossing of the Danube south of the 
capital of Hungary, thus leaving it in 
the ‘bag’. ” 

This is what happened, basically, 
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‘with the difference that it was not 
Malinovsky who crossed the Danube 
south of Budapest, but the Army 
Group of- Marshal Tolbukhin which 
had been shifted and wheeled into po- 
sition between the Tisza and the Dan- 
ube, south of and to the left of Mali- 
novsky’s Group. 

In the end of November Marshal 
Malinovsky, supported on his right 
(northern) flank by the Army Group 
of General Petrov (Fourth Ukrainian 
Front) fought battles for the rail line 
running from the Lupkov Pass in the 
Carpathians to Budapest. Its seizure 
was completed by the capture of the 
great junctions of Szatoraljauhjely, 
Miscosc and Hatvan between Novem- 
ber 26 and December 3. The operation 
entailed the forcing of the German 
positions on the Middle Tisza and the 
Ondava Rivers. After that Malinov- 
sky began to regroup for a further of- 
fensive to the bend of the Danube, 
north of Budapest. 

While Malinovsky was cracking 
the Szatoral-Hatvan line of the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, Marshal Tol- 
bukhin. suddenly struck across the 
Danube south of Budapest on a broad 
front (November 29) and a week 
later had reached the entire southeast- 
ern shore of Lake Balaton, posing a 
double threat to the enemy line pro- 
tecting Vienna from the southeast, i.e., 
to the two sectors or corridors between 
the Drava and the Lake, and between 
the Lake and Budapest. 

To the left Tolbukhin, in co- 
operation with Marshal Tito’s troops, 
made another crossing of the Danube 
northwest of Belgrade and advanced 
between the Drava and Sava, capturing 
the junction of Mitrovica and reducing 
the communications of the Germans 
still in the eastern half of Yugoslavia 
to the line Sarajevo-Brod-Zagreb. (The 
front in Yugoslavia is not continuous 
and, therefore, is marked by a broken 
line on the map. The line is only ap- 
proximate. ) 

Barely had the Germans had time to 
rush reinforcements to Lake Balaton 
from the north and from Italy, when 
Marshal Malinovsky resumed his of- 
fensive northeast of Budapest and 
broke through the enemy defenses on a 
75-mile front to a depth of 35 miles, 
reaching the bend of the Danube and 
capturing the important fortress town 
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of Vacs. At the same time his right 
flank stabbed almost due north and 
reached the border of Czechoslovakia 
on the Ipel River. 

Malinovsky’s left flank, having 
crossed the Danube just south of Buda- 
pest, joined with ‘Tolbukhin’s right 
flank for a push toward the fortress of 
Scekescfehervar which guards the pass- 
age between Lake Balaton and Buda- 
pest. Budapest at this writing has had 
all its communications cut, except for 
the one line running due west to 
Vienna, via Komarno. 

It is, however, entirely possible that 
Marshal Malinovsky will not bother 
with Budapest at this moment (at least 
with Buda, the western part of Buda- 
pest), and will drive past it, both 
north and south, in the general direc- 
tion of Vienna. 

Another operation, small, but very 
important, was completed by the Red 
Army during the past month. The 
(Continued on page 30) 
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THE SOVIETS REBUILD 


“On the very next day after its liberation every town and 
village proceeds to restoration work.”—President Kalinin 


o estimating the enormous amount 
of reconstruction work in the 
liberated areas of the USSR, one 
must set it against the complete and 
total destruction which the Germans 
aimed at leaving in every place from 
which they were driven out. Apart 
from wanton plunder and destruction 
during their occupation, they seemed 
flled with a frenzy for annihilation 
when forced to retreat. To give just 
two examples: In Smolensk they burnt 
down or blew up 5,500 out of a total 
of 6,244 buildings. In Taganrog, dur- 
ing the 22 months of German occupa- 
tion, the invaders destroyed 500 major 
buildings and the water and electricity 
supply system, cut down 25,000 trees 
and destroyed the parks created by 
Peter the Great. 


The People Come Back 


It seems incredible that amidst such 
a hell of desolation human beings could 
survive. Yet, despite the mass murders 
and transportation into slavery, the 
people came back immediately the Red 
Army arrived. An [zvestia correspond- 
ent, Antonov,.describes the scene short- 
ly after the liberation of Smolensk: 


In one of the forests I met a General 
whom I saw in the days of fighting 
for Yartsevo. He was bending “over his 
map, holding the telephone receiver in 
his hand. “How many?” he asked, and 
then suddenly his face lit up with a 
radiant smile and he leaned back, 
“15,000 people,” he said. “Do you un- 
derstand? In one day, according to the 


Below: Restoring damaged ornaments in the 
Admiralty Building in Leningrad. Right: Soviet 


architects working on reconstruction plans. 


most modest estimates, 15,000 women, 
children and old folk have come out of 
the forests where they had been hiding 
from the Germans. These are our most 
valuable trophies, comrades.” 

For shelter they had often been liv- 
ing in dugouts in the ground, which 
they hollowed out in the forests or 
hills. Returning to the towns and 
villages, they cleared out the ruined 
foundations and trenches, patching to- 
gether roofs and walls from debris. 


Rebuilding and Rehousing 


So far as possible local material is 
being used for rehousing workers and 
collective farmers living in caves or 
ruined buildings. Brick-kilns, factories 
for making alabaster blocks and for 
using other local by-products, were 
scheduled for immediate restoration by 
the decree of August 21, 1943. Local 
authorities were given the right to cut 
building timber in their territories, 
and in those areas where there are no 
forests timber from other regions was 
allotted them. 

Among the factories to be built un- 
der the decree were 13 for the mass 
production of prefabricated wooden 
houses, at the rate of 1,000 apartments 
per month. These houses are con- 
structed entirely of wood of a standard 
design. They are of one story and 
consist of four three- and four-roomed 
flats, with kitchens and bathrooms. 
Each flat is self-contained and has a 
separate street entrance. 


by JUDITH TODD 


The People’s Commissariat for Agri- 
culture of the USSR also worked out 
simplified plans for various types of 
agricultural building, which makes it 
possible to set up essential farm build- 
ings rapidly, and to use to the maxi- 
mum the local building materials. By 
November there were 82 such types 
of structure for cattle farms, field re- 
pair workshops, fuel stores, vegetable 
stores, as well as cottages for collective 
farmers. The plans have been published 
in album form in editions of over 
6,000 copies. 

It is not so fully realized as it should 
be that during the whole of the war in 
the USSR an enormous amount of con- 
struction has been going on. Whole new 
towns and workers’ settlements have 
been erected to house the population 
‘engaged on the expanded and evacuated 
industrial production in the Urals and 
Siberia. This experience has been fully 
utilized in rebuilding for the liberated 
areas. The Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee on Architecture, Academician 
Mordvinov, has specialized in designing 
small houses from local materials in the 
new eastern regions. Similarly, the 
policy of granting credits for housing 
construction to people who will build 
their own houses, is being applied to the 
liberated areas, as it has been in the 
settlements springing up around facto- 
ries and mines in the Urals, Siberia, 
and Central Asia. 

In the first three-quarters of 1943, 
25,000 houses had been built by this 
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means, inctuding 600 in the Sverdlovsk, 


and 650 in the Cheliabinsk Regions of | 


the new industrial areas, and 550 in the 
Voronezh and 1,000 in the Stalingrad 
Regions of liberated territory. The 
credits go up to 10,000 rubles, repay- 
able in a period of five to seven years, 
and local industrial and trade union 
organizations assist them with tools, 
transport, materials and expert advice. 


Reconstruction to Plan 


The general principles on which 
Soviet reconstruction of towns in the 
liberated areas proceeds are clearly set 
out in an Izvestia article of December 
10, 1943, by President Kalinin. “The 
first step in restoration work,” he 
wrote, “should be the launching of 
enterprises which directly or indirectly 
serve the front.’”’ An example of this is 
shown in the Donbas. When the de- 
cisive battles for this area began, the 
mining engineers who had left the coal 
field in 1941.were at work in the town 
of Molotov in the Urals, preparing 
blueprints and settling priorities for 
the reconstruction of ‘the mines. They 
returned to the Donbas with the first 
Red Army units, and work on the mines 
began the day after the Red Army 
reached them. One mine, scheduled to 
begin production on December 1, was 
raising coal to the surface on Octo- 
ber 7. 

The general scheme of restoration 
of the Donets Basin coal mining in- 
dustry was entrusted to a group of 
scientists of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Science. A group from the Institute for 
the Mechanization of Mining worked 
con methods of testing flooded or dam- 
aged mines, as well as on detailed in- 
structions for restoration and re-equip- 
ment. The Geology Institute selected a 
series of small mines which it was pos- 
sible to put into operation first, and 
collaborated with the Building In- 
stitute in solving the problem of water 
supply for the Donbas. 

The Power Institute had the task 
of organizing the supply of electric 
power for the mines during their re- 
construction. The coal mining industry 
of the Donbas is closely linked with its 
chemical, coking, and machine building 
industry, and the entire work of the 
group of scientists is in close touch with 
the work of other groups concerned 
with the restoration of these branches. 

President Kalinin emphasized the 
importance of not confining reconstruc- 
tion to the restoration of industry and 
agriculture alone: “The necessary aux- 
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iliary services; transport 
dwellings and cultural. institutions, 
catering to the needs of the industrial 
and office workers’ must be restored at 
the same time.” Where cities such as 
Stalingrad were totally destroyed, a 
further question arose. Were buildings 
to be erected on the old plan, or was 
reconstruction to include replanning? 

President Kalinin gave a definite 
answer: 


It may be argued that the replanning 
of towns would greatly complicate and 
even delay construction work, and that such 
a measure would be rather costly. I quite 
agree with this, and yet I think that it 
must be done. After all, towns are built 
to stand for centuries and their rational 
planning is therefore extremely im- 
portant. We have a sufficient number of 
architects and therefore we must not 
stint money for expenditure of this kind. 


As an example, Voronezh is being 
replanned by the architect Rudnev, 
who, by using the picturesque outlines 
of the river bank, interspersed by ra- 
vines, plans to make Voronezh a gar- 
den city. 

The general supervision of planning 
for the reconstructed towns was en- 
trusted to the State Committee on Ar- 
chitecture, set up by a decree of Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. This Committee con- 
firms projects for the planning and 
building of towns, and even for the 
larger blocks of flats and public build- 
ings, drawn up by local bodies. For in- 
stance, the Ukrainian State Institute of 
Town Planning sent teams of architects 
to survey the damage and prepare esti- 
mates for the reconstruction of Kiev, 
Kharkov, Stalino and other Ukrainian 
towns and villages. All town and vil- 
lage planning and reconstruction is 
thus in the hands of architects. 


Some Reconstructed Areas 


The Soviet Press daily carried re- 
ports of the progress which was being 
made in putting plans into action. In 
the Kalinin region, parts of which had 
been over-run by the Germans for over 
a year, more than 12,000 new houses 
had been built for the collective farmers 
by October, 1943; 281,767 hectares of 
land were sown during the summer of 
1943; and 41 machine tractor stations 
and 18 workshops for repair of agri- 
cultural machinery restored. By Octo- 
ber 15, 37,000 head of large horned 
cattle, 31,000 sheep and 8,454 horses 
were returned from evacuation. 

Owing to the generosity of collective 
farmers in the unoccupied eastern por- 
tion of the region, who sent gifts of 
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secondary schools, 16,000 pupils were 











cattle in addition to fulfilling the stat. 
utory requirements of return and sale. 
the Zubtsov District, which was com. 
pletely without any large-horned cattle 
on the day of its liberation, now has 
4,526 head, an average of 25.6 per col. 
lective farm compared with 23.9 before 
the war. Of the 1,520 schools in the 
occupied part of the region, the Ger. 
mans destroyed 1,121; by the end of 
October, 1943, 1,126 schools were 
open. In the towns and workers’ settle. 
ments, the Germans burnt down or 
destroyed 779,000 square metres of 
dwelling space; during 1942 and eight 
months of 1943, 264,000 square metres 
were restored. 


In Kharkov, liberated from the Ger- 
mans for the second time on August 
23, 1943, the water supply was func- 
tioning by the end of September and 
factories and municipal undertakings 
had electric light. All the collective 
farms of the region were restored by 
then, and 57 out of the 65 machine 
tractor stations were working. 


In Stalino, liberated on September 8, 
1943, the electrical supply was working 
by September 12, and before the end of 
September, 27 dispensaries, 13 poly- 
clinics 7 district health centers and 8 
chemists’ shops were opened, as well 
as 70 shops, 18 restaurants, 23 bakeries 
and 11 flour mills. In 60 primary and 































at their desks. Reading rooms were 
open and the cinemas and the Opera 
House were playing to full houses. 


In Stalingrad, most devastated of 
all cities, the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Stalingrad Re- 
gional Soviet was able to give the fol- 
lowing figures on November 19, 1943, 
anniversary of the 1942 opening of the 
Red Army offensive there: In nine 
months of liberation, 10,525 dwelling 
houses, 40 schools, 70 kindergartens, 
13 hospitals, 116 shops, 119 public din- 
ing rooms, 3 bakeries, 3 large mechani- 
cal bread factories, were among the 
buildings restored or rebuilt; twenty 
miles of the water supply network were 
operating, and the tramlines were par- 
tially restored. The chimneys of the 
great Tractor Works, the “Red Octo- 
ber” factory and the Power Station 
were belching smoke, and the front was 
beginning to receive munitions made in 
Stalingrad. 
























The Smolensk Region has.a remark- 
able record in housing: from January 
1 to November 1, 1943, 39,211 col- 
lective farm cottages were rebuilt or 
restored. 14,000 of them were ready by 
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August 14. From then until November 
|, 12,547 cottages were restored and 
12,644 newly built. 

One day’s reconstruction in the 
Ukraine was surveyed by the news- 
paper Radyanska Ukraina. Its issue of 
December 2, 1943, described how on 
one and the same day the machine shop 
of the “Leninskaya Kuznitsa” plant in 
Kiev went into operation, the power 
station of the plant began working, and 
water was available for that district of 
the city. In the Donbas, after 42 days’ 
work, the restoration was completed of 
the first coking battery at a coking 
and chemical works. In Mariupol the 
power station went into operation at 
the Azovstal metallurgical works, while 
in Stalino miners of the Stalino and 
Voroshilovgrad Regions signed a 
“Socialist Emulation” agreement, set- 
ting themselves targets by which they 
would outstrip their planned output 
of coal. In Dneprodzerzhinsk, an open 
hearth furnace was ready for work at 
the Dzerzhinsky iron and steel works, 
after being idle for two years; in Pol- 
tava, left by the Germans in ruins, the 
knitwear factory began work after be- 
ing completely rebuilt. The knitwear 
workers themselves roofed the factory 
and made doors and fixed the windows. 
The starting of the first Kharkov 
power station was also reported on the 
same day, the liberated citizens of 
Kharkov completing in threé months 
what the invader failed to do in two 
years, 


The Restoration of Amenities 


It will be remarked that one of the 
“auxiliary services” specially mentioned 
by President Kalinin, in addition to 
economic reconstruction and the pro- 
vision of shelter, food and clothing, was 
“cultural facilities”. It is only natural 
that, in a State where such emphasis is 
laid on having an informed public 
opinion, and on raising the cultural 
level of the people, reading rooms, 
libraries, theatres, and newspapers, 
should be regarded as essentials in re- 
construction. 

By September 4th, cinemas and a 
theatre were opened in Kharkov, 
twelve days after its liberation. In Orel 
(liberated on August 5th, 1943) by 
September 20th concerts by artists from 
Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev were ar- 
ranged and 20 district libraries, 19 
bookshops and dozens of newspaper 
kiosks were opened. In the Stavropol 
region, by November, 400 village read- 
ing rooms, 380 collective farm clubs 
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and 5U houses of culture were reported 
open. The State Committee on Archi- 
tecture (see above) has also special 
charge of restoring the many historical 
monuments, including churches and 
buildings, such as the famous “New 
Jerusalem” monastery at Istra, wan- 
tonly destroyed by the Germans. 
(Continued on page 32) 




























































Reading down: Architects' drawings of plans 
for the reconstruction of the famous New 
Jerusalem monastery at Istra. What this archi- 
tectural masterpiece looked like after the work 
of the Nazi demolition squads. Restoration 
plans are based on exact measurements made 
for the purpose, wherever possible, in areas 
overrun by the Germans. Standard design for 
dwelling houses of three-room apartments, for 

rapid rebuilding in devastated areas. 








STORIES ABOUT LENIN 


Selections from a Soviet children’s book published 


A PEASANT COMES TO LENIN 


ROM a little village in far-off 

Siberia, an old peasant was travel- 

ling to Petrograd. On the way he told 

everyone that he was going to visit 

Lenin. He said he wanted to talk to 
Lenin about his life on the farm. 

It was a long journey and the old 
man was on the road for a long time. 
At last he came to Petrograd. 

In the city, he saw workers armed 
with rifles standing on the streets. A 
regiment of soldiers marched past with 
a band. In front, the standard bearer 
held aloft a big Red Flag. 

The old man went up to one of the 
Red Guards and asked: “What does 
this mean?” 

The Red Guard answered, “It 
means that ever since yesterday a Soviet 
government has been in power.” 

The old man walked down the street 
and began to ask people where he could 
find Lenin. 

Everyone said, “In the Smolny In- 
stitute.” 

He wandered through the whole city 
for a long time, and at last he came to 
a huge building. There were bonfires 
burning near the house and machine 
guns set up all around. Sailors and sol- 
diers stood at the machine guns. This 
was the Smolny Institute. 

The old man liked the looks of 
one young sailor, who kept stamping 
his heels on the pavement and swing- 
ing his arms. He was trying to keep 
himself warm, for it was very cold; a 
keen wind was blowing from the sea. 

The old man went up to him and 
said: “I want to see Lenin.” 

The sailor looked him over from 
head to foot and asked: “And what 
do you want to see Lenin for?” 

“T came to tell him about my life 
on the farm.” 

“You just go to the commandant 
for a pass, Uncle,” said the sailor; and 
showed him where to go. 

On the staircase there was a queue 
waiting to see the commandant. The 
broad staircase was slippery and muddy. 
It looked as if many people had passed 
up and down in the course of the day. 

The commandant wrote out the pass 
slowly: his hand was accustomed to a 
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as a memorial on the anniversary of Lenin’s death 


rifle and he held his pen with all five 
fingers, not at all sure of himself, al- 
most as if he were afraid of it. 

After the old man got his pass, he 
went in search of Lenin. 

On the first floor of the Smolny 
Institute, workers and sailors were re- 
ceiving their rifles. One by one they 
walked. over to a tall, merry soldier, 
took the rifle and cartridges, signed a 
receipt and went out into the yard. 
There they formed up in detachments 
and marched off. Somewhere in the 
distance, cannon were roaring—there 
was fighting just outside of Petrograd. 

The old man asked the tall soldier 
where he could find Lenin. The soldier 
smiled and answered, “In room No. 
67." 

Two Red Guards were standing on 
guard outside the door of room No. 
67—an old bearded worker in a black 
overcoat, and a young fellow in a sheep- 
skin jacket. 

The old man said to them, “I want 
to see Lenin.” 

The worker with the beard stared 
at the old man and said, “Walk right 
down the corridor. Lenin is making a 
speech in the big hall.” 

Only now did the old man notice 
that everyone was walking down the 
corridor in one direction. He went 
along, too, and at the end of the cor- 
ridor he saw a big white door wide 
open. Lots of people were crowding 
through the door. 

The old man began to push ahead. 
When he had squeezed into a splendid 
hall, he noticed that all the people were 
simple folk. They wore ordinary army 
greatcoats, sheepskin jackets and 
sailor’s pea jackets. And all of them 
were shouting: “Lenin! Len-i-i-in! 
Lenin!” 

The old man stretched up on tip- 
toes, and at the other end of the hall 
he saw Lenin. Vladimir Ilyich was 
standing on a small platform. He was 
waiting for the shouting to die down. 
Then he raised his hand for silence. 

But the hall was still roaring and 
would not grow silent. 

“Lenin . . . Lenin forever!” 

Vladimir Ilyich frowned. Then he 
gave in and smiled. The shouts be- 
came even louder. 
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Lenin waved his hand. He waited a 
while. Then he raised his right hand 
again. 

After that he decided to pay no 
further attention to the shouting and 
leaning forward just the least bit, he 
began to speak. And immediately every- 
one became silent. 

“Comrades!” said Lenin. “The 
workers’ and peasants’ revolution, 
which we Bolsheviks have always said 
was so necessary, has taken place. . .” 

Lenin spoke about the new life, 
about Soviet power, about the need 
to end the war, about taking away 
the land from the landowners and 
handing it over to the peasants. 

The old man listened. Every one of 
Vladimir Ilyich’s words was clear to 
him. 

More and more people kept crowd- 
ing into the hall. It was stuffy with 
the breathing of so many thousands of 
people. Perspiration was rolling from 
everyone’s face, but no one minded . .. 
Lenin finished his speech. The old man 
thought of his home town—he had to 
tell them there what Lenin had said. 
He went out along the corridor and 
began to look for the broad staircase 
that led down to the street. 

Someone called him. It was the young 
sailor who had been standing in front 
of the Smolny Institute. 

“Well, Uncle, did you speak to 
Lenin about your life?” he asked smil- 
ing. 

“No,” replied the old man. “Lenin 
spoke to me about my life.” 


A GIRL FROM THE NORTH 


T the very beginning of the Rev- 
olution, a young girl came to 
Moscow from the far North. 

The place where she lived was so far 
away that everyone in Moscow was 
amazed—how had she come so far? 

‘But the girl calmly explained: “At 
first we rode on dog sleds, then on 
sleds drawn by reindeer, then by horses, 
and at last we travelled by train.” 

When she got to Moscow she went 
straight from the station to the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Education. 
There she asked them to tell her 
whether they had set up Soviet power 
in the right way where she lived in 












the North. Had they made any mis- 
takes anywhere? 

She told them that no one ever came 
to them from the city and that they 
had no books or newspapers. 

But one day, not long ago, rumor 
came to them that a just government 
was being established everywhere in 
Russia now. Where this rumor came 
from, the girl did not know herself. 

True, someone told her that they 
had seen a sailor down by the sea who 
had run away from the enemy, from 
the White guards. Maybe it was this 
sailor who had brought the news of a 
new government to the North. 

In any case they had decided in the 
Far North, where she lived, to set up 
a just government too. But they did 
not know whether they had done things 
properly and in the right way. 

The girl told them how they had 
elected their Soviet. They had elected 
people whom they trusted. They had 
not let any of the rich people get into 
the Soviet, not a single one of them. 
Then they had helped the poor people 
and under the new government they 
were no longer going hungry. 

The girl told them about all this, 
and everyone saw that way up in the 
Far North they had set up Soviet 
power just as Lenin had taught. It 
turned out that they had done every- 
thing in just the right way and had 
not made any mistakes at all. 

The girl rested in Moscow from 
her long journey and they gave her 
books, newspapers and best of all 
posters with drawings showing what 
the Soviets were fighting for and how. 














Crowds of work- 
ers greet the ar- 
rival of Lenin in 
Petrograd in Ap- 
ril, 1917. Behind 
Lenin on the plat- 
form of the car 
is Stalin. Froma 
painting by N. 
Sokolov. 
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And the ‘girl took these posters and 
books and went back home to the 
North, first on the train, then by 
horse, then by reindeer and at last by 
dog sled. 

Someone told Lenin about all this. 

At first he was annoyed—he was 
sorry that no one had told him before 
about the girl from the North, so that 
he had not even seen her. He wanted 
to ask her about everything himself. 

Then he suddenly cheered up: “Do 
you know what?” 

A slight twinkle came into his eyes, 
as if he wanted to tell them a secret. 

“Do you know what? It couldn’t 
have happened im any other way! You 
see, it i$ their very own government— 
the Soviets. That is why they made no 
mistakes,” 

Lenin looked at his comrades closely 
to see whether they had understood 
his words, and then he added: “It is 
this that makes the Soviet government 


‘strong—-it is the people themselves who 


are building it.” 


THE LENIN LIGHT 
N 1920 the villagers of Kashino 


built themselves an electric power 
station. 

In those days this was a very hard 
thing to do, for they lacked the most 
necessary material. Even nails were 
hard to gét in the village. 

And yet, at such a time, the Kashino 
peasants themselves, with their own ef- 
forts, on their own initiative, had be- 
gun to build a power station. 

With great difficulty they got a few 


reels of ‘telephone wire. It was very 
thick, and twisted together of several 
strands. They stretched it out on the 
ground and began to untwist it with 
pincers, pliers and even with their bare 
hands. After they had unwound it, they 
had lots of wire. 

They brought logs from the forest, 
sawed them up into posts and planed 
them smooth. Now they had to get an 
electric machine—a dynamo. 

You can imagine that if it was hard 
to buy even nails at that time, how . 
hard it must have been to get the 
dynamo! 

The Kashino peasants elected several 
representatives and sent them to Mos- 
cow to get what was needed. Wher- 
ever they went, they talked about 
Lenin’s plan to introduce electricity all 
over the country and what they were 
doing to help carry out this plan. This 
meant that they were acting according 
to Lenin’s plan. 

And even though the people of 
Kashino did not get their way at once, 
still they did get the dynamo in the 
end. 

They brought it back to Kashino 
and set it up in a big barn. Then 
they put poles up along the whole 
length of the street, stretched the wire 
across the poles and put an electric 
lamp in every house. When everything 
was ready, they wrote a letter to Lenin 
inviting him to come to the opening 
of the power station. 

Even though they sent the letter, 
they really did not believe that Lenin 
would actually come—after all, where 
would he find the time? 








All the same they began to make 
ready. In the biggest house they set 
up a long table and benches, and every- 
thing that would be in the way— 
trunks and beds—they took out. They 
cooked and baked as many good things 
to eat as they could manage. At last, 
the day set for the opening of the 
power station came—November 14. 
No one knew whether they should wait 
for Lenin or not. No one knew 
whether he would really come. 


TRIBUTE TO LENIN 


MERICANS have been watching 
the epoch-making heroism of the 
Soviet peoples and have been asking: 

“Whence comes all this ingenuity, 
strength and endurance?” 

The answer is simple. Seventy-four 
years ago a great leader was born in 
Russia, one with a passionate desire to 
bring freedom and happiness and cul- 
ture to his people, irrespective of color, 
race or creed. That is why today, in 
the great Soviet Republics occupying 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface, sixty 
races and nationalities are working to- 
gether in a true spirit of harmony, are 
fighting in unison and are winning 
record-breaking victories together. 

The name of that man, that genius, 
that leader, was Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 
He instilled into his people faith in 
their own powers, releasing thereby 
forces which had been dormant since 
the early dawn of Russian history. He 
launched the Russian people he had 
liberated from the yoke of autocracy 
on a road of glorious achievement. 
Long before the murderous Hitler and 
his minions dreamt of becoming the 
masters of Germany and the rest of 
the world, Lenin was preparing him- 
self for the historic role of leading 
his great people towards a higher plane 
in the civilized world. When fate 
struck, when the psychological moment 
came, he answered the call of destiny 
and brought his people victoriously to 
safer harbors and abler hands. 

In the early days of the Soviet State, 
the plans and ambitions of Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin appeared impossible and 
impractical to many people. But sure 
of his ‘premise, Lenin drove on re- 
lentlessly towards the great adventure 
of educating the Russian masses, of in- 
dustrializing a backward economy, of 
raising agriculture to its highest level. 
As if by magic giant industries began to 
rise on lands which but yesterday were 
the hunting grounds of wild beasts; as 
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Suddenly an open car appeared. 

The children were the first to run 
off to meet it. The car stopped. In it 
was Vladimir Ilyich and Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna. 

Vladimir Ilyich asked the children: 
‘Where is your power station?” 

The children were delighted. “Give 
us a ride and we'll show you.” 

Lenin piled -the children into the car 
and they set off. At the big house, they 
were met by the peasants. When they 
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Lenin on a_ tank. 
Statue by M. Maniser 


though from nowhere incredible talents 
appeared to build the new life of the 
Soviet peoples. And when Hitler in- 
vaded the happy land of the Soviets, 
military geniuses appeared on the hori- 


‘zon from the sons of the peasants and 


workers who have since startled the 
world with their victories. 

The faith in themselves and their 
destiny which Lenin had instilled in his 
people made the industrial and cultural 
achievements of the pre-war years pos- 
sible. And this in turn is today paying 
huge dividends not only to the Russian 
heroic nation, but to all freedom-loving 


went inside, they -began to talk. Lenin 
told them of the victory of the Red 
Army over the White guards and con- 
gratulated the peasants on this victory, 
Then one of the peasants began to 
tell him about what they had done. 
Lenin listened with great interest, 
Whenever the peasant hesitated for 4 
moment, Vladimir Ilyich prompted 
him: “Well, and what then?” 
Lenin had a wonderful memory. He 
(Continued on page 33) 





peoples everywhere. Lenin knew the 
capacities, the altruistic propensities and 
the gallantry of his people. He knew 
that once freed they would triumph in 
peace and in war. 

The glorious victories which the 
Soviet peoples have been piling up since 
June 22, 1941, are the eternal monu- 
ments to the vision, the genius, the wis- 
dom and the idealism of the great son 
of his people—Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, 
whose memory is today deeply revered 
not only by the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, but by those’ who love liberty 
and peace throughout the world. 
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An American in the Siege of Leningrad 


Americans can be proud of Mary Reed who earned the 
proud name of Leningrader by her courage and tenacity 


Dedicated to my son John and all his 
friends known or unknown. 


LIVED through the blockade as a 

plain citizen of Leningrad. Before 
the war I reviewed American books for 
the Leningrad Publishing House. My 
son, John, was developing splendidly in 
‘the school he loved so much in Strel- 
nya, a suburb of Leningrad. At seven- 
teen he had a broad cultural horizon, 
s common among the Leningrad 
youth. He knew four languages, had 
studied the history of art, painted some 
fine landscapes, was familiar with the 
best operas, classical music and litera- 
ture, took part in dramatics, boxed, 
had won a category in chess and stand- 
ing as a sportsman, and was loved by 
his many splendid friends, each of 
whom was forging eagerly ahead 
into the future. They were standard, 
‘bearers of a new society. When the 
Hitler armies suddenly swarmed over 
the borders of the Soviet Union they 
were among the first of the youth to 
join up, some barely filling out their 
training school uniforms, shoulders 
straight and eyes shining. Not one 
of those boys is left. They fought 
and gave their lives for the freedom 
of their city. Their school is gone too. 
There are ashes and crumbled stone 
where it stood. 

My son worked in a military fac- 
tory. When Leningrad was threatened 
he trained to be a partisan, but was 
kept in the factory. As I was recover- 
ing from a long and severe illness, my 
war work was limited to supplying 
local papers with anti-fascist material 
from American publications and writ- 
ing stories. Also there was the home 
to be kept up, more important now 
than ever, for a bite to eat and a clean 
bed and a restful atmosphere meant 
much to a boy who had worked two 
or three shifts running. 

It was first through my son that 
I saw what was happening to the city. 
The factory where he worked was on 
the outskirts of the city. The Nazi 
armies were coming nearer every day, 
and had begun bombing. The workers 
had to stop their work to build 
trenches outside the factory for the 
Red Army. The streets were fortified 
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tor many miles, and trams only went 
half way to the factory, which meant 
a long journey on foot twice a day. 
The district was being heavily bombed. 
Every night that my son came back was 
a blessing which fewer and fewer moth- 
ers were to know. And every night that 
he came back and found the home still 
standing was a blessing which fewer 
and fewer workers were to know. 
Mothers with young children were 
evacuated. But trains filled with wo- 
men and children were bombed to bits. 
Food trains and food store-houses were 
bombed too and food rations had to 
be cut down. But we were holding 
out. 

Nazi armies stationed big guns in 
Strelno and Peterhof, and the Kirov 
Works as well as the factory where 
my son worked were under constant 
artillery fire. One night my son came 
back with blood on his hands from 
binding a comrade’s wounds. Every day 
the stretchers were busy. I remember 
one day—cigarettes were being sold at 
the stand by the factory gates. There 
was a big line. I had just bought my 
son cigarettes, so he started for home, 
and suddenly a bomb blasted the whole 
line of workers and shook the ground 
under his feet. 

No one in Leningrad counted on 
being alive a few hours ahead. At night 
our house shook with bombs that rip- 
ped through nearby houses, and when 
my son was at home during a bombing 
in the evening he would laugh at me 
for ducking my head under the pillows 
when a roaring hiss cut the air, and 
would lean back against the wall and 
strum tunes on his guitar. 

Power stations were being bombed, 
fuel was scarce, and there was often 
no electric current for carrying on 
the work. Many factories were being 
evacuated. Towns and cities were fall- 
ing to the enemy all along the front, 
from Leningrad to the’ Black Sea. 
Kiev and Sevastopol were still hold- 
ing out. Joint meetings of the workers 
of Kiev and of Leningrad, of the 
workers of Sevastopol and Leningrad 


were held over the radio. Men and~ 


women, with death rattling at the 
gates, voices impassioned with courage, 
called to each other over the vast Rus- 
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sian steppes, and I listened, and felt 
that history had never witnessed such 
great mass heroism. 

Nazi armies broke into Kiev. Seva- 
stopol fell. Leningrad streets were bar- 
ricaded. My son came in after work- 
ing all night, and his face was grave. 
“Things look very bad,” he said, in 
answer to my inquiring glance. 

Long days of tenseness followed. 
The air was heavy with artillery fire, 
and the city was bombed day and night. 
In my room the hours dragged. People 
from the local papers didn’t come for 
material any more. Our friends were 
all away fighting or helping the front. 
My son could act. But all I could do 
at best would be to hold somebody’s 
cartridges. Nobody knew what was 
happening, but when the steady grind 
of artillery fire sounded, it was sicken- 
ingly close. 

I saw Leningrad hold out. And I 
s:w what it cost. Military genius is 
perhaps easier to understand than the 
crganizational feat which coordinated 
the life of the blockaded city, and 
the unbroken spirit of defiance which 
welded the whole population. If the 
workers had not been ready to die 
for their factories, if the people had 
not been ready to die for their city, 
no military genius could have kept 
Hitler’s armies out of Leningrad and 
no organizational feat could have saved 
the city from internal collapse. 

On January 27, 1944 the guns of 
Leningrad fired their salute proclaim- 
ing the freedom of the city. The world 
heard the rejoicing of its people, but 
the price they paid is written in their 
hearts. 

Hitler’s bands were stopped at the 
gates of Leningrad, but the city was 
surrounded, In December 1941 evacua- 
tion was suspended and ‘supplies were 
cut off. Food rations had been cut 
again and again, and the workers were 
only getting 250 grams of bread a day, 
and very little of anything else. My 
daily bread ration was 125 grams. My 
heart began to give out, and the doc- 
tor from the clinic sent a nurse to 
give me camphor injections every day. 
She was weak from hunger herself. 
She had no family to keep her in the 
city, and when I asked her why she 
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hadn’t left the city she said, “Why, I 
wouldn’t dream of leaving Leningrad. 
1 love every sidewalk of it!’ 


Everyone was hungry. My son’s 
smile was bright, but his cheeks were 
sunken, and when he undressed it 
was frightening to see how thin he 
was. I had never seen a person so 
thin. I was getting thin, too, and didn’t 
recognize my own legs. Tram lines 
were disrupted and many people had 
to walk from one end-of the city to 
the other to get to work. Bitter cold 
set in. My son’s feet began to drag. 
I argued with him about getting re- 
lease from work. He said the trams 
would soon be running. I sent him to 
the clinic and he came back and said 
there was a huge line and it was 
easier to go to work. Besides, there was 
the factory record paper to get out. 
There was too much to do to rest. I 
silenced his wailing protests and sent 
him to the clinic again the next day. 
He came back with a release from 
work, but it was too late. He died 
from pneumonia, December 19, 1941.* 


The Palace of Pioneers, just 
across the Nevsky from us, had been 
turned into a hospital. I had made 
arrangements for him there the day be- 
fore his death. “Let’s put it off till 
tomorrow,” he said when the time 
came to go. He was full of plans. He 
had asked me to pick out a room for 
him where the windows were not 
boarded up. “I'll need light,” he said. 
“T’m- taking my books with me, and 
I'll be studying my new speciality. 
I'll be back in the factory by January 
first. You can be sure of that.” 

My son did not see the worst. Our 
windows were boarded up after the 
glass had crashed through during a 
bombing and there was no electricity, 
but we had a few candles left. Our 
wood was gone, but when the cold 
was at its worst I was able to get an 
armful of logs from the house ad- 
ministration. There was still running 
water in the kitchen. We had a supply 
of fresh linen. These luxuries were 
soon to vanish. 


The Red Army, to which the people 
had devoted their strength, was more 
than holding its own. It. had broken 
through the ring of the encircling 
armies at Tikhvin. On December 25 
the bread rations in Leningrad were 
increased. But the hand of hunger still 
had its grip on the population. Whole 
families were dying out. Homes be- 


action at the front. 
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*Through a misunderstanding young Reed’s 
death was first reported as having occurred in 


came hovels, streets became morgues. 

In January I saw abandoned corpses 
on the Nevsky. Car tracks were 
buried deep under the snow. Traffic 
consisted of people with pinched faces 
trudging wearily along, some dragging 
sleds with corpses sewn up in material 
and heads bobbing, or roughly covered, 
sometimes with bare feet protruding. 
There were faces bloated from starva- 
tion, and drawn, yellow faces with the 
ghastly stare of hunger. 


In February I saw a crippled wo- 
man’s eyes shine when she came ‘in 
from working in a snow-shovel brigade 
and told me of the thrill of seeing a 
stretch of bare tracks at last. She was 
left alone and was weak from hunger. 
Her mother and father and brother 
had died within a few days of each 
other, but her eyes were shining with 
joy. 

There were snow-shovelling bri- 
gades, there were house-cleaning bri- 
gades, there were brigades for caring 
for the sick. Leningrad, hungry, under 
constant fire and splashed with blood, 
brought itself back to life. 

The radio reported the achievements 
of the workers in increasing production 
for the front, the obtaining of fuel 
by the population from neighboring 
woodlands and peat-bogs, the amazing 
heroism of children in putting out fire 
bombs, and the progress of measures 
adopted at the initiative of Andrei 
Zhdanoy, whose command at the front 
did not deter him from focussing his 
keen mind on the needs of the city 
population. There was the socialist 
competition among railway workers to 
increase the tonnage of trains bringing 
in flour, there was the care of the 











During the 
siege wooden 
houses dam- 


aged by 
bombs were 
broken up and 


used for fuel. 




























children in the afternoons by the 
schools, which had- to work under 
bomb-shelter conditions, the turning of 
parks into vegetable gardens, the vari- 


ous emergency health measures that. 


saved the city from epidemics, and the 
rallying of youth into Home Service 
Brigades to help the sick and the fam- 
ilies of Red Army men. 

The service rendered to humanity 
as a whole by this tremendous sacri- 
fice has not been ignored. The rest of 
the civilized world has given its sup- 
port to the Soviet Union. But the 
Soviet Union has more than earned 
that support. 5 

I am writing these lines in a Lenin- 
grad rest home. Its various buildings 
house 850 workers for two week 


_ terms, 1700 workers évery month. It 


is situated on the “Island” part of the 
city, which is like a great park. The 
houses were among the finest of old 
St. Petersburg. They are now the 
property of the Leningrad trade unions. 

During the early part of the block- 
ade the buildings of the Rest Home 
were used as hospitals. Their beauty 
has been marred by “military opera- 
tions” and many window panes have 
been replaced by white painted ply- 
wood. Since then all has been restored 
and workers of Leningrad come here 
to get their first rest since the war be- 
gan. The scars they bear are not so 
evident as the scars on the buildings. 
But each smiling face hides its own 
ghastly story of the price that was paid 
for the freedom of Leningrad. 

The world must know that price, 
the world must feel that price, and 
the world must act. Only then will 
the world be safe. 



















































MET her in the late twenties in 

Zagreb, the Croatian capital of 
Yugoslavia. She was small, yet she 
did not make an impression of a little 
girl, but rather of a miniature edition 
of a woman; a cast made for some 
museum, 

She came to me with a copy of my 
new book, put it on my desk and asked 
in Russian: 

“Will you sign it for me?” 

“Gladly. What’s your name?” 

“Lena.” 

“Shall I sign simply ‘to Lena’ ?” 

She nodded by way of answer. The 
telephone rang at that moment. While 
| was speaking, she examined my stu- 
dio with an austere curiosity. She ap- 
proached the little table with my Rus- 
sian typewriter, touched the keys, sat 
down, looked at me and asked with a 
gesture whether she might try it. I 
motioned to her that she could. She 
cautiously took a sheet of paper, in- 
serted it very slowly, as if she were do- 
ing it for the first time in her life. 

When I hung up, she was still typ- 
ing, but after a minute or so, she ap- 
parently remembered my existence, for 
she rose briskly, quickly took the sheet 
out of the typewriter, put it under the 
ream of paper on the table and said: 
“Later, when I am not here.” 

She returned to my desk, moved the 
book nearer to me, and said: ‘Please 
—time for me to go.” 

“Are you in a hurry?” 

She let this pass: “A Russian type- 
writer—never before. ‘That’s why so 
slowly.” 

Her Russian was almost correct. 
However the construction of her sen- 
tences was rather peculiar, and she 
spoke very slowly, as if she were al- 
ways searching for words. 

“You probably left Russia as a 
child ?” 

“Yes, it’s all there—afterwards.” 
She made a gesture toward my type- 
writer and repeated with childish stub- 
bornness: ‘“Please—time for me to 
go,” 

[ acceded and wrote something, as 
far as I can remember one of those 
pat, school-girl album inscriptions, but 
Lena seemed pleased, or was she 
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pleased merely because she could leave? 

As she was going’ she uttered one 
more peculiar sentence, strangely de- 
void of verbs: ‘It isn’t hard here. 
In the street, perhaps, or in the theatre. 
Thanks!” 

When she left I tried to guess what 
her last words meant. Did she intend 
to say that Zagreb was a rather small 
place where we might chance to meet 
again in the streets or somewhere else? 
Did her words mean that life was not 
too hard in Zagreb? 

I forgot all about the sheet she had 
put under the ream on my typewriter 
table and found the sheet only when 
I used up the rest of paper. 

“Xou are a bit of homeland to me 
and so is your book,” I read. “My 
father was a political prisoner in Si- 
beria since 1905; mother (then still 
his fiancée) joined him voluntarily. 
Three children—by him. Revolution 
freed him, sick by then, but he joined 
the partisans in 1918. Then—wound- 
ed—blood from his throat—home to 
die. His friend, a Croatian (still 
Austrian then), a war prisoner, became 
our stepfather. Mother had our little 
sister Olya by him, on train between 
Siberia and Moscow. Stepfather is 
professor. Ours is a close family, all 
remember Siberia, except Olya. But 
to the three of us: brother Ossip, sister 
Nadya and myself, Siberia is father’s 
life, death, dreams, struggles, his les- 
sons and last words to us. I don’t 
know Russia, nothing but the railroad 
depots going past the war-prisoners’ 
train on their way home. Ossip will 
return first, then Nadya and I. Ex- 























cuse my bad Russian: nearly illiterate, 
but such fun a Russian typewriter— 
first time in my life. Thanks! Lena.” 

From my first meeting with her un- 


til the second, just as accidental, 
months passed. I had almost forgotten 
her simple Russian face with those 
dark and austere eyes of hers, her tiny 
figure, her abrupt Russian speech so 
poverty-stricken in verbs. She had 
been at my house toward the end of 
autumn. When I met her again it was 
in the bluish dusk of a late winter day. 
The snow in the Zagreb street had 
turned into a yellow slush and the 
wind was laden with an odor of de- 
cayed leaves, of river water, earth and 
the first little flowers—snowdrops. 
Bouquets of them were brought into 
the city by the peasant children from 
surrounding villages, dressed up in 
their Sunday best. The appearance of 
the children with the flowers was as 
sudden as the disappearance of the 
braziers with ‘hot chestnuts and pop- 
corn, which lent to the winter streets 
a brittle charm of hominess and peace, 
no less illusory than the first agitation 
of spring in the air diffused by the rap- 
idly wilting snowdrops smelling of po- 
tatoes and naked earth. 

I was crossing the Yelachich Square 
—the centre of the city, going toward 
Illitsa—the narrow, endless business 
street which seemed to rush straight 
into the transparent sky flecked with 
the last fading spots of sunset. 

Lena stopped me: “Hello! Just 
as I said: by chance, in the street.” 

I said: “Spring is coming at last. 


Do you feel it, Lena?” 
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“No,” and she laughed. 
Her laughter was like her words, 
abrupt and grave. 


“Are you again in a hurry?” I asked. ° 


“Would you like to walk with me for 
a while?” 

“No, no hurry,” she said, “but some 
other time—when I’m more used to 
you. All right?” 

“All right. But how can you get 
used to me if you run away as soon as 
you see me?” 

“Yes, of course——” She became 
absorbed, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

While talking with her, I turned my 
face to the Square in the very centre 
of which the green-bronze Yelachich, 
Austrian general and Croatian Count, 
brandishing his bared sabre high over 
his head, was leading his invisible 
armies toward Budapest to suppress the 
revolution of 1848.. As I looked at 
this monument, I remembered (per- 
haps because of Lena) another square, 
in my native Leningrad, another 
Bronze Horseman, but so much more 
courageous and farsighted, yet like this 
one eternally galloping from the dark 
of the past into the incertitude of the 
future. 

Lena had evidently been thinking of 
something more realistic: 

“Why without rubbers on such a 
day? Your feet must be wet.” 

I answered like a guilty school-girl 
and Lena noticed my tone, for she 
laughed again with her brief grave 
laughter and said: 

“You’re probably much older than 
I, yet you’re so much younger! She 
mimicked my tone slightly: ‘Spring 
is coming at last!’ No rubbers. I am 
old: rubbers when needed, and no signs 
of spring. I'll walk with you a little.” 

“Does it mean that you’ve got used 
to me?” 

“T guess so.” 

She said that her family had recently 
moved to Zagreb from a small town 
and told me about her work in an ex- 
press company. 

“Zagreb is the biggest city in my 
life, yet crowded for me. Funny, eh? 
Can’t still forget Siberian spaces. And 
no real snow ever. Depressing.” 

“Oh, come!’’ I teased her. “ ‘Can’t 
still forget Siberian spaces!’ I’m sure 


you were no more than five when you 
‘ left.” 

“Nine. But just the same. Siberia 
is with me here, everywhere. And 
Moscow, all of Russia is with me. 
Yet I never saw either. Nothing but 
railroad depots.” 
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We had quite a long walk; she spoke 
with more ease, less abruptly, but still 
without verbs. One might have 
thought that the pages dealing with 
conjugations were lacking in Lena’s 
manual of Russian grammar. Her 
talk sounded inarticulate at times, yet 
when you got used to it you noticed 
that it was in full accordance with the 
inner logic of her thoughts. 

After that day we saw a great deal 
of each other, but there were two meet- 
ings which made a deep impression on 
me. 

Doctor B., a well known Zagreb 
physician, whom I had met shortly be- 
fore, had invited me to his housewarm- 
ing. I arrived late, after the theatre, 
and found about twenty people in his 
drawing room. Lena was among them. 
I learned, in the course of that evening, 
that Doctor B. was an old friend of 
her family. After the introductions 
the host—probably to explain the gen- 
eral gaiety, or perhaps he was eager to 
continue the conversation interrupted 
by my arrival—said: 

“Lena was telling us about life in 
Siberia. She was just trying to ex- 
plain what going to a dentist meant. 
Go ahead, Lena.” 

“Well, one day I had a toothache. 
Mother went to the police to ask a 
permit to leave our penal colony. It 
did not take more than a week, or so, 
for her to get the permit i 





I noticed right away that Lena’s 


Croatian speech was quite different 
from her Russian: there was nothing 
peculiar about it. As if there were two 
Lenas, one niggardly about her hum- 
ble hoard of Russian words, the other 
using that natural privilege of human 
beings, speech, with no greater difh- 
culty than any other human faculty. 

“Well,” Lena went on, “two more 
days and we were finally sitting in a 
big dog-sleigh and galloping to the big 
town. Galloping, mind you, for the 
sleigh had a team of half a dozen hus- 
kies. They raced on and on, with 
nothing but snow, snow, snow all 
around. Qn the tenth day we arrived. 
I was finally in the dentist chair, 
opened my mouth, the doctor looked 
into it, and what do you think he saw? 
My bad tooth was gone and in place 
of it a new one was coming through.” 

“Talk of your wide open spaces!” 
said the Doctor and all laughed. Lena 
laughed with the others. It was not 
the laughter I knew, it was happy and 
cheerful. She laughed, wiped her tears 
away, laughed again. 


Later, the general conversation 












switched to politics, to the arrest of 
some well-known artists, to the Bel- 
grade Glavniatcha and its treatment 
of political prisoners, and to the many 
other prisons of Yugoslavia. The con- 
versation had been cautious at first, the 
voices lowered, but in a short while all 
precautions were forgotten and the talk 
turned into an ardent and noisy dis- 
cussion, though there were no serious 
divergences of opinion. Such discus- 
sions, quite usual in the life of the 
Yugoslavs, reached their height in that 
first year of King Alexander’s dicta- 
torial regime. The more severe the 
censorship, the more brutal the police, 
the stronger was the desire ‘to shout the 
truth. Thousands had already learned 
the bitter taste of that forbidden fruit, 
the truth, yet new thousands were 
reaching forth, to taste it. 

Lena did not take part in the discus- 
sion. I approached her and tried to 
start a conversation with her, in Rus- 
sian. She gave me short, abrupt an- 
swers, the way she had done at our 
first meeting. Her brief, condensed 
sentences rerhinded me again of certain 
slogans on posters, or of the poems of 
the early Expressionists. I understood 
that it was impossible to talk with 
Lena if she did not ‘feel like talking. 
She never made attempts to force 
people to do things they did not want 
to do; her strength lay in her quiet 
and unshakable certitude’ in the im- 
munity of her own will. That evening 
I learned another interesting trait of 
her character: her amazing ability of 
participating in everything yet at the 
same time remaining. distant, aloof. 
She reminded me of some wisely in- 
dulgent old woman who had succeeded 
in preserving a young heart or of a 
gentle crippled child who had acquired 
the wisdom of suffering yet has not lost 
the joy of young life. 

My other memorable. meeting with 
Lena occurred in the early nineteen- 
thirties. It was in the evening; | 
heard the door-bell ring, and since I 
knew that there was not a soul at home 
except myself, I went to open the door. 
It was Lena. She was leaning against 
the doorpost. I recognized her sil- 
houette and the form of her very small, 
very round head. Her face was un- 
recognizable; exhausted, feverishly 
flushed, covered with sweat, dirt and 
blood stains. A few damp locks were 
sticking to her temple and forehead. 

“May I?” she asked and looked 
wildly down the hall, as if to make 
sure that I was alone. 

She took her hands off the doorpost 
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and reached for mine. Hanging to the 
elbow of my right arm, she made her 
way to my bedroom. She allowed me 
to undress her, to put her to bed, to 
wipe her face off with a wet towel, to 
place a cold pack on her head. She 
asked for some water and “No light, 
please.” She did not say another word 
for an hour or more. Then she dozed 
off and began to talk in her sleep. She 
was speaking in Russian, telling her 
dead father what had happened to her, 
while I tried to complete her abrupt, 
broken sentences with the lacking verbs 
and my own surmises. 

It was a fragmentary, incoherent 
and terrific story of her great dreams 
and the price she had had to pay for 
them. Whether she had escaped from 
the prison or had been liberated I 
could not make out. Nor did I know 
whether she had come to me because 
she still had to hide from the police or 
because she did not want to go home 
in such a state. What an amazing and 
strange force it must have been that 
kept her from saying, even in her de- 
lirium, a single word about the cause 
of her imprisonment and sufferings! 

I was thinking of all this as I sat in 
the darkness near the bed holding her 
hand. For a while she slept almost 
quietly, then, suddenly, she began to 
sing, in a sweet little voice—very clear 
and touching. She sang a whole verse 
from a Russian partisan song of the 
time of the civil war. She must have 
learned it in Yugoslavia for it had 
been composed after she had left Rus- 
sia, but she apparently believed that it 
had been sung by her father during his 
partisan fights. For, having come to 
the end of the verse, she said: “You 
see, dad, even your song ... everything 
lives ———” 

She repeated the last line: ‘Thus 
the partisan detachment fought and 
liberated towns . . .” and was silent 
again for a while, then she began to 
sing without words. Once or twice 
she groaned. 

The windows in the house on the 
opposite side of the street became dark, 
it must have been very late. Lena 
awoke suddenly and incomprehensibly 
sober, with a full realization of being 
in my house. She freed her hand, low- 
ered her feet to the floor, and said: 

“Thanks. Must clean myself up a 
little and go.” 

I tried to persuade her to stay, I in- 
sisted, I was angry, but who could 
sway Lena? Well, her stubbornness, 
like her speech, was based on some in- 
ner logic of things, all her own and 
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beyond my knowing. I asked her 
whether she would allow. me to help 
her, she agreed and only when she was 
sitting in the bathtub did I fully realize 
what she must have gone through. 


Her body was covered with bruises . 


and bloodstains. Her toes were livid; 
three on her left foot were miissing. 

She knew that she needed someone 
to help her, otherwise she would never 
have accepted my offer. She was meek 
and grateful, this little girl so cruelly 
wronged, as she sat in the bathtub and 
let me wash her. 

I made renewed attempts to per- 
suade her to spend at least the night 
at my house, or at least to tell me 
where she was going, and why she re- 
fused to stay. 

“Why? Well, I can tell you why,” 
she answered. ‘One responsible is 
safer than two. ... And all this be- 
cause of some leaflets against that dic- 
tatorship of his. Police wild now- 
adays, but they can’t stop me. Yet 
you can do more for us, telling in your 
books.” 

This was my old wise Lena scolding 
me for not wearing rubbers in bad 
weather. 

“I am not interfering,” I said, “I 
merely thought you might stay for the 
night.” 

She did not. My only victory was 
the cup ef tea and milk I forced her to 
drink, and the dry and clean clothes 
which I made her accept instead of her 
own dirty and torn things. She 
thanked me and left. 

After that, for two or three weeks, 
I tried to discover her whereabouts. 
Nobody knew anything. I thought for 
a while of going to her family, but re- 
jected this idea, for if they did not 
know of what had happened to her 
they would become alarmed. All that 
Doctor B. knew was that she was ar- 
rested again. This again was the sole 
detail which I did not know. Whether 
the doctor knew that she had spent a 
few hours in my house after escaping 
the police I did not try to find out. 

Lena appeared a few weeks later, 
with fading traces of bruises on her 
face; thin, with a tired look, but as 
calm as usual. She did not mention 
a word about that night, and knowing 
her well by now, I did not ask her a 
single question. After she left I found 
in my bedroom a neat bundle with my 
underwear; my dress and coat were 
hanging in my closet. When or how 
she managed to put those things back 
I never learned. 

I left Zagreb in 1937, spent some 


time in France, then in Switzerland, 
where I was still getting news from 
Lena—abrupt, verbless greetings. Then 
I left Europe. After the seizure of 
Yugoslavia I~ inquired about her 
through the International Red Cross, 
but never received any reply. 

In October, this year, on my way 
home from Connecticut, as I was driv- 
ing up to New York and facing its 
unique, inimitable skyline along the 
river, diffused in the blue-gray sun 
fog, I suddenly remembered Lena. 
Perhaps I remembered her because 
while in the country I had called New 
York Zagreb, as my Parisian friends 
there always spoke of catching the 
train to “Paris” and a Czech friend 
confused New York with Prague. 

At home, in my apartment, I under- 
stood that I had been thinking of 
Lena not because of the logic of any 
inner associations between New York 
and Zagreb, but by an instinct which 
was beyond the laws of logic and 
causality. Among the letters on my 
desk I found a small brown envelope 
which had arrived that morning—a 
V-Mail, a whole world on micro-film. 

“Lena again, still alive. Americans 
here have lots of magazines from their 
country, Soviet Russia Today among 
them, with your article and picture. 
Can’t read article, happy about picture. 
My family killed by Fascists. Brother 
Ossip and I with the partisans in woods 
and mountains since first days after 
defeat. Ossip never got to Russia and 
during long cold nights near the fire 
under the open sky we talked and 
dreamed of it. Yugoslavia is all 
scorched earth, all charred wood and 
ruins, while its men—all save the out- 
and-out cowards—homeless victims or 
fighters. There are many former 
homeless victims among the partisans, 
but no former partisans among the 
homeless victims. No former partisans 
in general, unless dead. Many of us, 
and all so different: from folklore 
heroes to priests, from: peasant youths 
to fighters in the Spanish war, teach- 
ers, students, poets, lawyers, workers, 
seamstresses, newspapermen. Ossip died 
a few weeks ago. I must have a heart 
of stone: He was walking by my side 
for two kilometres with a bullet in his 
lung, talking in delirium about father, 
Siberia, father’s death also as a par- 
tisan; of Russian depots going past 
the train on our way to foreign coun- 
tries, of the Allies, the Red Army, and 
mother. Heartbreaking talk it was. 
You can answer through the American 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE GEORGIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


Jason, Prometheus—and Stalin—are among the great 
names connected with this rich and colorful land 


UST beyond the main range of the 
Caucasian Mountains and at the 
lower end of the isthmus that is the 
sole north-south land connection be- 
tween Europe and Asia, lie the Trans- 
caucasian Soviet Socialist Republics of 
Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan. 
They cover an area about the size of 
North Dakota and one that is com- 
posed chiefly of highlands and moun- 
tainous terrain. ‘This comparatively 
small territory vies with the Caucasian 
region of the Russian Republic in con- 
taining an amazing diversity of climate, 
vegetation, economic wealth and eth- 
nic groups. The Azerbaidzhanians 
are Turko-Tatar in origin, while the 
Georgians and Armenians are Japhetic 
and closely related to the peoples across 
the mountains to the north. 

It was to the Black Sea shores of 
Transcaucasia that Jason and his Ar- 
gonauts, according to Greek mythol- 
ogy, sailed in quest of the Golden 
Fleece. ‘They were supposed to have 
landed in Colchis, a fertile sub-tropical 
district still sometimes called by that 
name and situated along the Rion 
River in the Georgian Republic. 
Legend tells us, also, that to a wild 
mountain precipice in this general vi- 
cinity Prometheus was chained and 
eternally devoured by vultures for hav- 
ing made known to mankind the magic 
of fire. 

Tsarist Russia conquered the Trans- 
caucasus during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in wars with the Persians, the 
Turks and some of the native peoples. 
After the Revolution of 1917 this en- 


tire region became the scene of bloody, 
devastating conflict, control of it sway- 
ing back and forth for several years 
between the Bolsheviks, the counter- 
revolutionaries and the foreign inter- 
ventionists with their eyes on the rich 
oil fields of Baku. 

The Soviets finally won out, and 
the three major nationalities established 
during 1920 and 1921 the Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republics of 
Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan, 
under the general authority of the 
Transcaucasian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic. This was one of the 
four original Union Republics that 
joined together in 1922 to form the 
USSR. In 1936 the three sub-repub- 
lics of the Transcaucasus graduated to 
the rank of full Union Republics and 
their special federation was dissolved. 

In August of 1932 my wife and I 
drove from the Russian Republic into 
Transcaucasia over the magnificent 
Georgian Miuilitary Highway from 
Vladikavkaz, now renamed Dzaud- 
zhikau in the Ossetian tongue, to 
Tbilisi, capital of the Georgian S.S.R. 
The recent official change of this city’s 
name from the Russian word, Tiflis, 
to the Georgian equivalent, Tbilisi, is 
another example of how Soviet policy 
helps to revitalize the cultural tradi- 
tions of the minority peoples. 

This automobile trip through the 
middle of the rugged, austere Caucasian 
Mountains was one of the most beau- 
tiful and exciting I have ever taken. 
Deep, foaming gorges dropped away 
sheer for hundreds of feet below the 


highway; great soaring battlements 
and columns fashioned by nature rose 
at every hand; while in the distance 
snow-clad Kazbek constantly appeared 
in changing guise around sudden turns 
in the road. One point of special in- 
terest that brought out the character- 
istic past of this region was the large 
number of ancient, ruined towers along 
the way.. Built on steep and craggy 
heights, they served for centuries as 
watch-turrets for this or that moun- 
tain tribe or village on the look-out for 
enemies. 

When we had crossed over the high- 
est pass on our route and were coming 
down into the lower altitudes of the 
Georgian Transcaucasus, we stopped 
at a little inn for a late lunch. There 
we ate a hearty meal of shashlik, a 
favorite Georgian dish consisting of 
small pieces of lamb roasted at the end 
of a spit and perhaps the outstanding 
contribution of the Caucasus to the 
culinary art of the world. The choicest 
shashlik comes from the tails of spe- 
cially bred lambs whose tails grow so 
thick and fat that in the final stages 
they have to be supported on little 
trailers. At the tables around us in 
the restaurant a number of colorfully 
dressed Georgians were feasting, drink- 
ing and singing in their fine tenor 
voices. And we got a strong first im- 
pression of the gay, irrepressible, life- 
loving spirit of this mountain folk. 

Cosmopolitan Tbilisi, where we ar- 
rived in the early evening, lies in a 
romantic setting with receding chains 


of mountains all about. It means lit- 


Left: A corner of old Tbilisi with ancient cliff fortresses in the background. Right: Government buildings of the: Georgian Soviet Republic in the 


new Tbilisi rising beside the old. 
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erally ‘“‘warm springs,” after its hot, 
sulphur baths, long famed for their 
health-giving qualities. This city, 
with its milling, many-peopled throngs, 
is typical of the heterogeneous popula- 
tion of the Transcaucasus. And its 
quaint, time-worn little houses and nar- 
row, crooked streets along the Kura 
River stand in striking contrast to the 
asphalted boulevards and up-to-date 
buildings of the more modern district. 
Tbilisi is in itself a dramatic example 
of that close interweaving of old and 
new which is so pervasive throughout 
the Soviet Union. 

As capital of Georgia, Tbilisi is 
chief city of a Soviet Republic less than 
one-half the area of America’s State 
of Georgia and skirting the Turkish 
border for several hundred miles. Of 
this Republic’s mixed population of 
over 3,700,000, about two-thirds’ are 
Georgians, an ancient Japhetic people 
with a long-established culture who 
came to the Transcaucasus from Asia 
Minor as far back as 1000 B. C. 
They were converted to Christianity 
in 345 A. D., five centuries before the 
Anglo-Saxons. At the time of the 
1917 Revolution Georgia was a back- 
ward land full of feudal survivals. 
Something like six per cent of the popu- 
lation, for example, called themselves 
princes; and three members of this 
Transcaucasian nobility, the much- 
publicized Mdivani brothers, later emi- 
grated to the United States and caused 
quite a stir by marrying various Ameri- 
can heiresses. 

Georgia’s greatest poet, Rustaveli, 
wrote the country’s national epic, ““The 
Knight in the Tiger’s Skin,” during the 
reign of Queen Tamara in the twelfth 
century. Most famous of all Geor- 
gians, however, is Marshal and Pre- 
mier Joseph Stalin, who was born in 
1879 near Tbilisi in the small town of 
Gori. Stalin’s father had the good 
Georgian name of Vissarion Dzhug- 
ashvili, Stalin of course being a pseudo- 
nym derived from the Russian word 
for “steel” and later adopted by the 
Soviet leader. The one-story brick 
house where Stalin lived has been 
turned into a museum. In his teens 
Stalin attended a theological seminary 
in “Tbilisi, but was expelled for revo- 
lutionary activity. 

In the sphere of economics the 
Georgian Republic is noted for its sub- 
tropical agriculture along the shores of 
the Black Sea; its far-reaching program 
of electrification through water-power; 
its production of tasty wines, which 
Georgians like to quaff from hollow 
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An old Georgian 
from Batumi 


rams’ horns; and its mining of man- 
ganese, so vital to the manufacture of 
iron and steel. In the famous Chiatura 
districts high up in the mountains there 
are large quantities of this metal; and 
at one time Mr. W. Averell Harri- 
man, present American Ambassador to 
Moscow, headed a syndicate that oper- 
ated these manganese deposits on a 
concession basis. Half of the Soviet 
Union’s output of manganese comes 
from Georgia and before the war a 
good deal of it was exported from this 
district to the United States. 

The two major minorities in the 
Georgian S. S. R., the Adzharians and 
the Abkhazians, have their own Au- 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Both the Adzharian and Abkhazian 
Republics are located in western 
Georgia and include much of the hu- 
mid, sub-tropical Black Sea coast. 
Specialties of this region are the grow- 
ing of tea, tobacco, the oriental tung- 
oil tree, citrus fruits and a wide va- 
riety of sub-tropical plants. Batumi 
(formerly Batum in Russian), capital 
of Adzharia and within 20 miles of 
the Turkish border, is the best known 
and most important port on the east 
coast of the Black Sea. Through it 





flow two-thirds of the Soviet Union’s 
oil exports, brought from Baku on the 
Caspian Sea by railroad and pipe-line. 
I well remember spending a day at 
Batumi and going for a leisurely swim 
in the marvelously blue Black Sea. 
The city itself is not attractive, but its 
surroundings are superb, with green 
and luxuriant hills rising from the 
coast and serving as_ background. 
Talking with a friendly young Ad- 
zharian, I learned something about the 
fearful feuds among the hill-tribes here 
that continued for some time even after 
the Soviet regime came into power. 
He remarked that he himself had first- 
hand knowledge of one case. in which 
a whole family of 21 persons was wiped 
out in a quarrel over a chicken. 
Abkhazia, further north, produces 
the finest tobacco in the USSR and 
also timber of a very high quality. 
From the remarkably strong Abkhazi- 
an chestnut tree came the great beams 
for Rheims Cathedral in France. The 


warm and lovely climate of this Re- 
public, resembling that of Florida or 
California, has led to the establishment 
of many health resorts in the vicinity. 
Here, too, nature has conspired to gen- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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N November 1944, David J. Dallin 

appeared before a German club in 
New York. A report on his speech 
was featured in the Neue Volks-Zei- 
tung, organ of German groups in this 
country that have come to the fore now 
that the bundists have found it prudent 
to retire into the background. These 
groups currently represent the interests 
of German nationalism and have not 
only been agitating for a soft peace for 
Germany but have been attempting to 
revive the Bolshevik bogey and divert 
hatred for America’s enemy, Germany, 
to America’s ally, the USSR. 

It is no accident to find the “Rus- 
sian”, Dallin, in such surroundings 
for, as we shall see, he is used to Ger- 
man company. Moreover, his and their 
task is the same, the poisoning of 
American-Soviet relations. 

As reported in the Neue Volks- 
Zeitung, ‘““Mr. Dallin does not believe 
that the war will be over when the 
Allied armies will march into Berlin. 
He sees a new dynamic period, as also 
the Soviets see it, packed with possi- 
bilities of international conflict in 
which Germany’s role will be a very 
subordinate one”. 

This hint, given as distinctly as Mr. 
Dallin dares, that the present conflict 
will be followed by others in which 
Germany’s role will be minor, leaves the 
United Nations as the next antagonists. 
To this end, that is the setting of the 
United Nations at each other’s throats, 
Mr. Dallin is ready to collaborate with 
German soft peace advocates, and, as 
will be seen, with the most envenomed 
anti-Soviet “experts”. To this end his 
books, particularly his latest one, are 
dedicated. 
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Full Face: David Dallin 


by ISIDOR 


Who is this “authority on Russia” 
David J. Dallin, this new star among 
the anti-Sovieteers? 

Mr. Dallin was born in Moghilev in 
North Ukraine of a wealthy Jewish 
family. He received his university edu- 
cation in Germany where he was at the 
outbreak of the First World War. He 
took refuge in Denmark where he 
joined the staff of an “Economic Re- 
search Institute,” organized by the no- 
torious Parvus, a German Social Dem- 
ocrat of Russian origin, who became 
an international speculator and operat- 
ed as a German agent. 

When the Tsar was overthrown 
Dallin went to Russia and became an 
official in the Department of Labor 
in the Kerensky government. He re- 
mained until 1921, entering Germany 
where he remained for the next four- 
teen years. Thus our “expert” in Soviet 
affairs speaks only from an adult “Rus- 
sian” experience of four years of civil 
war, most of his maturity having been 
spent in Germany. Garrulous on the 
Five Year Plans that he has never seen, 
he remains peculiarly silent on the fas- 
cization of Germany, which he wit- 
nessed, and which seems never to have 
moved him to protest. 


Dallin’s German Years 


In Germany he was soon joined by 
his father who multiplied his wealth 
by real estate speculation. At his 
father’s death, Dallin as heir, con- 
tinued the business. For some ten years 
our “authority” whose political and 
economic expertizing is made so much 
of, published nothing, devoting himself 
to business and good living. | 

The increasing powers of the Nazis 
and even Hitler’s accession obviously 
did not trouble Dallin who found it 
possible to do business in Nazi Ger- 
many, until 1935. He then moved into 
Poland where he continued to do “bus- 
iness with Hitler,” selling pulpwood 
to the Waldhof factories in Tilsit 
which produced paper and cellulose 
products. In 1939 he went to France 
and, after the defeat of the French 
army, to America. 

We must note that Dallin had large 
properties in Poland and Germany 
which might not be recoverable after 
a settlement in these countries in which 
the Soviet Union had a part. 


SCHNEIDER 


In this country Dallin promptly 
joined the anti-Soviet groups. He is 
a contributor to the New Leader of 
whose sorry “socialism” virtually 
nothing is left except its dreary serial 
conspiracy against the Soviet Union; 
and he is a lecturer at the Rand 
School where hatred of the Soviet 
Union is taught as a science. 


A University Sponsors Disunity 


Mr. Dallin’s most dangerous 
anti-Soviet activities however, are his 
books. To the disgrace of an insti- 
‘tution that should be serving the 
cause of understanding and peace be- 
tween nations, Yale University has 
implemented his destructive work in 
America by extending him fellow- 
ship grants and the sponsorship of 
its press. In less than two years, in 
rapid succession, the Yale University 
Press has issued three of Dallin’s 
books, 

The first two, Soviet Russia’s For- 
eign Policy, 1939-1942, and Russia 
and Post-War Europe were com- 
paratively restrained. They were 
filled with indices, bibliography, foot- 
notes and the other buttons and braid 
of scholarly pretension which a criti- 
cal reading of the text would have 
exploded. 

But such a critical reading was pre- 
vented. “Responsible” journals, in- 
cluding the liberal ones, were careful 
to see that the review assignments went 
to members, in good standing, of the 
Anti-Soviet Experts Association. In fea- 
tured reviews in these “authoritative” 
journals, the Chamberlins and Scotts 
hailed Dallin’s “impartiality,” “de- 
tachment,” “intellectual integrity,” etc. 
Thus two volumes of a dangerous mis- 
representation of Soviet Foreign policy 
are diligently being circulated and re- 
ferred to as reference texts, and are 
corroding the substance of American- 
Soviet Relations.~ 


A Reviewer Collaborates 


These two books, as mentioned be- 
fore, are comparatively restrained. The 
third presents a Dallin either more 
confident or more desperate. His bias 
here is so open that a New York Times 


reviewer, notes that, “he cannot be a 
buddy of Stalin’s.” 
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This apparently serves to give the 
reviewer, Mr. Francis, Hackett, a one- 
time literary editor of the New Repub- 
lic and one of the most exhausted of 
its previous crop of “tired liberals,” 
all the more confidence in Mr. Dallin. 
He proceeds to voice the exact con- 
clusion that Dallin intends his readers 
to draw namely, to quote Mr. Hackett, 
that “Friendship between the American 
people and the Russian people does 
not exact our... . hoodwinking our- 
selves about the Soviets as a finality 
...» It depends on our grasping the 
inescapable realities of the Russian sit- 
uation without binding ourselves to a 
Russia that may be here today and gone 
tomorrow. (Italics ours). 

The disasters of a lost war, the strip- 
ping away of some of its most highly 
developed territories by the settlements 
following the World War of 1914-18, 
the devastation of intervention and 
civil war, blockade, famine and inter- 
national conspiracies linked to internal 
conspiracies, were all unable to destroy 
the Soviet Union. Now, in the long 
anticipated Nazi attack, all the over- 
whelming German military power, 
swelled by the accumulated military 
stores, arms production and manpower 
ot almost all the rest of -Western 
Europe has also proved insufficient to 
destroy the Soviet Union. The stabil- 
ity of the Soviet Union and the danger 
of gambling on its overthrow would 
seem to be unquestioned. Anti-Soviet 
activity operating on the expectation 
of a Soviet collapse would now seem 
an impossibility. 

But where there is a will there is a 
way. The Dallins have the will to do, 
and the Hacketts have the will to be- 
lieve; and thus the conditions are set 
for a poisoning of American opinion 
that, if not checked, may lead to a 
weakening of relations, fatal to world 
peace. Let it never be forgotten that 
similar work by the Dallins in France 
contributed to the sapping of the 
Franco-Soviet accord which was the 
security of Europe and the collapse of 
which brought on the present: world 


war and its 25,000,000 dead. 


The Dallin Thesis 


Dallin’s thesis is that the war strains 
will leave the Soviet Union so weak- 
ened and distraught that political 
changes are to be counted on. There- 
fore no permanent relations with the 
Soviet Union should be entered upon. 
And anyway, the Soviet Union is itself 
not worthy of such relations and its 
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policies are such as make relations with 
her dangerous. 

Dallin is too shrewd to make an out- 
right statement of his thesis. He leaves 
that for reviewers with a motivated 
gullibility like Mr. Hackett’s to do that 
for him. At his game Mr. Dallin is 
very adroit. Reading him carefully is 
like watching a clever swindler at work. 
There are always, unfortunately, suck- 
ers for performances like his, and not 


only suckers but accomplices in high. 


places. It is this, no doubt, that Mr. 
Dallin counts on to carry him through 
one of the worst pieces of anti-Soviet- 
eering yet perpetrated. 

The new book titled, The Real So- 
viet Russia, opens with a sly ruse. The 
first chapter is called ‘““Klyukva,” from 
a Russian shrub which a romantic 
traveler magnified into a shade tree. 
Dallin follows with other examples of 
romantic nonsense written about Rus- 
sia in the past, and then eases into mod- 
ern examples of “Klyukva.” It should 
be noted that for his peculiar purpose 
Dallin quotes only the favorable non- 
sense though the unfavorable nonsense 
was far more abundant. This tricks the 
reader, by association, into supposing 
that all or much of contemporary fa- 
vorable comment is a continuation of 
“Klyukva”; and thus the ocean of anti- 
Soviet literature is forgotten and the 
slanting half-lights of insinuation are 
all beamed on the trickle of pro-Soviet 
writing. 

Having begun by discrediting, or at 
least casting doubt, on such favorable 
testimony as the reader may have re- 
tained in his mind, Dallin continues 
on his wily course. Only gradually 
does he drop his caution; and then 
his hatred and malice appear naked. 


Bolshevik Bogey, Dallin Model 


In support of his thesis, Dallin pre- 
sents the defeat of Trotsky as merely 
an episode in the inner factional fights 
of the Russian Communist Party, which 
did not mean the defeat of his policy 
of the permanent revolution. The new 
religious policy, he says, is merely a 
gesture and has no significance. To 
Sovietize the world, he insists, remains 
the aim of the Soviet Government. 
Making no acknowledgment of the 
Soviet Union’s long and almost single- 
handed battle for collective security, 
Dallin dismisses its association with the 
capitalist democracies, -achieved after 
so much tragic delay, as an oppertun- 
ist measure. Capitalist America is de- 
luding itself, he claims, if it reads in 


Soviet developments signs of changes 
that will enable it to live at peace in 
a world in which the Soviet Union is 
a sharer of power. 

But in addition to being * suspect 
as to its international intentions the 
Soviet Union, according to Dallin, is 
not fit international company.for two 
other reasons. It has reduced Russia 
to such depths that decent nations 
should not associate with it. And with 
the losses and devastation of war, pil- 
ing up on previous horrors an explo- 
sive situation is being created that is 
likely to result in changes in the sys- 
tem, making it wisdom not to ally our- 
selves with the doomed regime. 

Dallin then makes an analysis of 
the “class” forces to whom he looks 
for the overthrow of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Though the workers and 
peasants of Russia showed the daring 
and skill to overthrow the tsarist gov- 
ernment and organize a new one of 
their own, the “Socialist,” Dallin, has 
nothing but contempt for them. The 
Russian workers, he writes: “brought 
to the cities subservience and loyalty 
to the powers that be . . . and no 
knowledge of or feeling for social or- 
ganization.” As for the collective 
farmers, for Dallin they remain serfs. 
“Behind the new brilliant facade of 
mechanized agriculture,” he writes, 
“there was a noticeable revival of old 
traditions . . . a revival of the feudal 
military economy of the old serf 
system.” 

There is only one way to take 
this—namely as Dallin’s backhanded 
admission that the Soviet workers and 
collective farmers are devoted to the 
Soviet system and cannot be counted 
on to act against it. 


Dallin’s New “Upper Class” 


Who then will overthrow the Soviet 
system? As agents for that end so 
ardently desired by him, Dallin sets 
up a fantastic “upper class” of govern- 
ment employees. ‘These, he asserts, 
number between 12 and 13 millions. 
Up to 9 millions of them, he calcu- 
lates, are members, or their descend- 
ants, of the former tsarist upper classes, 
and therefore must carry over, accord- 
ing to him, actual or inherited hos- 
tility to the Soviet system. Despite 
their privileges these “classes” are tor- 
mented by insecurity and live in fright- 
ful poverty. “Even those few,” says 
Dallin, “who earned as much as 2,000 
rubles a month at the beginning of the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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OUR QUESTIONS 


Question: Will you give us some in- 
information about Petsamo that has fig- 
ured in the news in connection with the 
Soviet-Finnish war and peace?—S. V., 
‘Toronto, Canada. 


Answer: The port of Petsamo and the 
Petsamo region, or Petchenga as it was 
called before, when it belonged to Russia 
and very likely will be called again, as 
part of the USSR, is an important, ice- 
free, Arctic port. When the Germans 
were in possession of it they had a con- 
venient jumping-off place for raiding 
Lend-Lease shipments going to Mur- 
mansk. It was also a transit point for 
German supplies into Norway. Petsamo 
was conveniently connected, by a rela- 
tively new motor road, with Southern 
Finland. It had additional importance as 
a source of nickel for German armament. 
Nickel, as is well known, is an extremely 
valuable metal particularly in wartime. 
It is used for hardening steel and in 
making bullets. 

While the Germans did damage to the 
nickel mines, they were not successful in 
destroying them entirely before they were 
wrested by the Soviet armies. The Soviet 
Union has already put them back into 
operation. The mines belonged to the 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
and one of its subsidiaries, the Mond 
Nickel Company, also of Canada. By 
virtue of a protocol signed, October 8th, 
between Great Britain, Canada and the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Union has com- 
pensated the two companies. 

In this connection, and as an illustra- 
tion of the new relationship between 
Finland and the Soviet Union, it is per- 
tinent to note that there has been organ- 
ized in Helsinki a Finland-Soviet Union 
Society. On the inauguration of this So- 
ciety on October 18th, it sent a message 
to Premier Stalin: 


“The inaugural meeting of the Fin- 
land-Soviet Union Society sends hearty 
greetings to you and to all the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and expresses the 
hope that between our two neighbor- 
ing countries the closest and most 
friendly relations will develop. We 
follow with great sympathy and joy the 
heroic struggle of the great Soviet 
Union for principles leading to uni- 
versal peace and security for all 
States.” 


Among the signers on behalf of the 
Presidium of the Society was Premier 
Paasikivi. 

On: October 23rd Moscow broadcast a 
reply to Paasikivi, as President of the 
Finland-Soviet Union Society: 

“T thank you sincerely for your con- 
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gratulations. I do not doubt that friend- 
ly relations will be established between 
the Soviet Union and Finland on the 
basis of mutual respect and collabora- 
tion.” 

(Signed) J. STALIN. 


Question: Will you give us some in-. 


formation on what is happening to the 
Polish refugee children in the USSR? 
Have they been sent back to Poland or 
are they to remain to grow up as Rus- 
~— Polish descent, Binghamton, 
he 


Answer: There are quite a number of 
Polish children who are still in the 
USSR. These are Polish refugee children 
who escaped into the USSR from the in- 
vading German armies. A great many of 
them have lost contact with their parents. 

The Soviet authorities have created a 
special committee, attached to the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Education of the 
RSFSR (The Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic), to look after these 
children and youths. The registration of 
the children and youths is now complete. 
This committee has done a magnificent 
job. It has created 142 Polish schools, 
74 kindergartens and 47 children’s homes, 
and has trained teaching and supervising 
personnel for these children and their 
institutions. 

A considerable number of Polish text 
books were printed for the use of these 
institutions. The text books as well as all 
of the teaching is done in the Polish 
language. ‘The text books and the actual 
education are carried out entirely from 
the Polish patriotic and historical view- 
point and are entirely in keeping with 
the best Polish traditions. Russian is 
taught as a secondary language. Needless 
to say, mutual friendship between Poland 
and the peoples of the USSR as a condi- 
tion of a future secure Poland, is given 
its proper place in the -instruction. In 
the history of the Soviet people and the 
history of all the Slav peoples emphasis 
is given to their mutual and brotherly 
struggle against German invaders. 

Special editions, in Polish, of the great 
Polish classics, such as Miciewicz, Slo- 
watsky, Sienkewicz, Ojeshko, as well as 
contemporaries like Wassilewska, Tuvim, 
Bronevskaya, are made available to the 
Polish youth. 

For the younger children primers and 
other illustrated material have been spe- 
cially prepared and printed. All the ma- 
terial has been selected with the view 
that these children will go back to their 
native land and will grow to maturity in 
a free Poland. It is the expectation that 
as soon as Poland is liberated and a nor- 
mal course of life initiated, that the chil- 
dren will be returned. 


ANSWERED 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Question: Can you tell me what, if 
any, land reforms were adopted in Po- 
land?—T. Z., East Chicago, Indiana. 


Answer: There have been two decrees 
published by the Polish National Libera- 
tion Committee dealing with land reform, 
one September 6th and the other on Oc- 
tober 16th. The first decree allows five 
hectares (about 12% acres) of land for 
each family of farm laborers, landless 
peasants and peasants with insufficient 
land. The supplementary decree allows 
land to peasant families having less than 
ten hectares (25 acres). The land is be- 
ing distributed from the land fund, cre- 
ated from the former large estates. 


Question: Can you give us some de- 
tails about the Sakhalin concessions which 
Japan has given up to the USSR?— 
N. D., San Diego, California. 


Answer: As a result of the Soviet vic- 
tory over the Japanese _interventionary 
forces in Siberia, in the Soviet Far East, 
the Japanese finally gave up all Soviet 
territory in the fall of 1922. There was, 
however, one exception. The Northern 
part of Sakhalin remained in the hands of 
the Japanese military and Japanese na- 
tionals began to exploit the natural re- 
sources of Sakhalin. 


However, due to the growing strength 
of the Soviet. Union the Japanese finally 
retired their military from Northern 
Sakhalin. As a compromise the Soviet 
Union agreed to give the Japanese con- 
cessionary rights there. The concessions 
were to run for 45 years from December 
14, 1925 to 1970. The method of Japa 
nese exploitation of their concessions was 
a constant source of friction between the 
two countries. After a number of years 
most of the concessions were closed, only 
three remaining, two for coal mining 
and another for the development of oil 
wells. Of the two coal companies, one 
was liquidated in 1937. The other yielded 
over 180,000 tons in the year 1935-36, 
dwindling after that to only about ten to 
twelve tons a day. The one oil concession 
operated by the Japanese yielded close 
to 200,000 tons of oil in 1934, the peak 


production year. 


The question of the cancellation of the 
concessions was raised by the Soviet 
Union in 1941. The Japanese finally 
agreed to the cancellation, but by all 
sorts of dilatory methods held up the 
actual termination. Finally the Soviet 
Union was able to bring it about at the 
end of March 1944, at which time the 
Japanese companies left Sakhalin’ under 
an agreement transferring their mechani- 
cal installations and equipment for 4 
stipulated compensation. 
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A Great Soviet Novel 


Review by HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER 


THE RoaD To THE OceEAN. By Leonid 
Leonov, L. B. Fischer Co., 510 pp. 
$3.00. Trans. by Norbert Guterman. 


ERHAPS the most significant fact 

about this great sprawling leonine 
book is its extraordinary sense of relaxa- 
tion. This may seem a peculiar virtue, 
but to me it is important. I do not know 
whether The Road to the Ocean was 
written before the invasion of the Soviet 
Union or during the war. That is un- 
important. What is important is that the 
modern Russian writer may now relax 
from the tautness which goes into the 
building of a new life and afford the 
luxury of reflection, that he may display 
the profound, deeply-bred desire of the 
sincere artist to examine the subtleties 
and complexites of human behavior dur- 
ing the passionate years of early Soviet 
building. Perhaps, after all, that is the 
purest form of ideological writing. On 
second thought, I believe that it is. 

Leonid Leonov has been compared to 
the full roster of great Russian writers. 
This is like saying that gold is bright. 
It carries no real meaning. Leonov is 
Leonov, and Leonov is master of the art 
of re-creation, of vital, communicable, 
living art. He possesses wisdom, compas- 
sion; his beneficent eye is not betrayed 
by poverty, shallowness, filth, or minds 
which have not yet adjusted to the 
mighty overturning from which new 
lives emerge. Actually one could refer 
this description to Kurilov who bears the 
burden of Leonov’s story. A sense of re- 
markable peace and relaxation comes 
into the story when Kurilov is the center 
of the scene. Kurilov is the strength of 
the book, just as peace and relaxation 
are the core. 

Yet the story Leonov has to tell is one 
of ceaseless flux, of confusion, despair, 
chaos, and hope. It is the broad, vast 
canvas of Russian living and building, the 
logical continuation of the broad, vast 
sarching world of Dostoyevsky and 
Gorky, but a world now capable of see- 
ing the reality of its dream and with a 
reason for its faith. It is in some ways a 
world which cuts beyond the sensory 
bounds, for Kurilov becomes, in his heart 
and mind, a part of a larger dimension 
which does not know of bonds and con- 
finement—for who has the right to say 
that the joy and creativeness of living 
must stop with the confines of an arbi- 
trary world? 

The period covered by the book is not 
defined. It is probably the late 20’s or the 
early 30’s, certainly during the period 
when socialist planning was struggling 
to maintain its initial success against 
industrial shortages. Kurilov is Chief of 
the Political Bureau of the Volga-Reviz- 
an Railroad, and his day and night strug- 
gle is to see that the railroad functions 
as well as possible with its out-of-date 
‘quipment. Kurilov is an old revolution- 
ist, a man whose hands have helped to 
ay the foundations of this new society, 
whose spirit is indomitable, but whose 
body is sick and tired. Beyond his horizon 
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of tracks lies the beckoning, eternally 
beautiful Ocean which he has dreamed of 
since a boy; in other words, beyond the 
new, swiftly functioning railroad will 


lie the peaceful world of men secure in 


life and the fruits of their labors. He does 
not know whether he will ever see this 
Ocean-world, but he knows, with calm- 
ness, that other men will see it. 

This calmness, this assurance brings a 
rich comradeship into his relations with 
the young Party workers—Marina, who 
is half in love with him; Ziamka, her 
young son, Seyfullah, the Tatar, who 
loves his engine like a brother; the for- 
mer waif Peresypkin. Above all, to Liza, 
he is the way to self-fulfillment not neces- 
sarily as a woman but, more important, 
as an individual. ; 

Liza is an engrossing character, a uni- 
versal type. of woman. As a child she 
ran away from home, partly because the 
society of which she was a child was a 
restless, struggling one, partly because 
she longed to be an actress. She journeyed 
with theatre troupes around small towns, 
leading a battered, semi-starved life. 
From a liaison with a drunken actor, she 
eventually .reached the relative security 
of a provincial theatre. She was willing 
to endure anything provided she might 
prove, sometime, that she was a great 
actress.. When we come to know her, she 
is beginning to realize that this time will 
never come. She is a mediocre actress, 
and perhaps also she is a mediocre per- 
son. For Liza to mature is almost as 
dificult as for the railroad to find its 
way to the Ocean, but Kurilov guides 
them both. Liza becomes a woman of 
understanding. 

Liza is the connection between the 
positive and vital forces which comprise 
Kurilov’s world, and the rotting, despair- 
ful survivors of the old Tsarist world. 
These derelicts are vivid figures asking 
compassion not for what they represent 
but for the wastage of human beings who 
cannot recognize life when it is all about 
them. Leonov shows his mastery when 
he describes Dudnikov who cannot face 
the light of a new day any better than a 
bat and destroys himself rather than live 
in a world of socialism, or Liza’s uncle, 
Pokhvisnev, who is bewildered but clings 
tenaciously to life, or the former White 
Army killer, Gleb Protoklitkov, who has 
hoped to hide his unrepented past by join- 
ing the Communist Party and working 
with Kurilov, but who lives instead in 
perpetual dread of his own fears and is 
willing to kill again rather than face his 
own*character; or the half-mad Kormilit- 
sin who has lived the furtive life of a 
blackmailer but is now willing to die so 
long as he may tell on another. 

Realistic this book is not, in the sense 
that is commonly understood. It is no 
photograph of life; it is instead the subtle 
distillation of evil and good, the light 
and shade in human character, the com- 
plexities and beauties and childishness 
and power and confusion and wisdom of 
humankind. It is not easy reading. It de- 





mands profound participation from the 
reader. Leonov demands that the reader 
enter this world, become his second be- 
neficent eye, be a part of Kurilov’s wis- 
dom and vision, of Liza’s desperate striv- 
ing, of the corroded soul of Dudnikov. 
Many readers have not fitted themselves 
for this responsibility, but for those who 
are willing the reward is deep and fruit- 
ful; a narrowness of heart and mind is 
put off, the world becomes as vast as the 
greatest hope and aspiration being built 
so securely in the Soviet Union. 


Anna Louise 
Strong’s New Book 


PEOPLES OF THE USSR, by Anna Louise 
Strong. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Review by JERROLD BEIM 


ERE is a new title to swell the ever 

increasing list for young readers 
concerning the Soviet Union. Most of 
the recent books of the teen age level 
have been heroic accounts of the young 
fighters of the USSR and they have 
found a quick and warm response among 
American boys and girls. Peoples of the 
USSR fills a different and equally im- 
portant need. It reveals the people and 
the land in the fullest sense, making one 
appreciate the length and breadth of the 
USSR, its richness and its culture, and 
the personality of its folk. 

With the same clarity that we have all 
learned the history and geography of the 
United States so does Anna Louise 
Strong in Peoples of the USSR bring 
to life the Soviet land. With her knowl- 
edge and experience, and in terse and 
vivid writing, she tells us who the Soviet 
people are, traces their past from the 
Glacial Age to the present, their leaders 
to Lenin and Stalin. And then, as 
Florida, California, or New York state 
might be familiar to us, so do we be- 
come acquainted with all sixteen of the 
Soviet Republics. 

There is a chapter devoted to each of 
the sixteen republics and they make up 
the most exciting portion of the book. 
We learn that the Russians are only one 
of 100 different people living within the 
borders of the Soviet Union. The stories 
of these people are told here, in legends 
of the past and accounts of their con- 
tributions in building their great nation 
as well as defending it. 

Fields and mountains, plains and 
Arctic wastes, rivers, towns, villages and 
cities are all visited and graphically de- 
scribed. People are spoken to, as we 
might meet them on the street, as they 
are famed among their neighbors for 
what they have done to help build their 
country and how they have resisted the 
enemy in the present struggle. ‘ 

The parallel of another great pioneer- 
ing country that is also a gigantic melt- 
ing pot of nationalities, races and relig- 
ions, fighting ‘to preserve its ideals of 
liberty and freedom is the impression left 
by Peoples of the USSR. Its map and 


many photographs go further to make 
one realize that no other country so 
resembles and has so much in common 


with the United States as the USSR. 
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V-MAIL BIOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 23) 


major,, whose address is on the en- 
velope,—a fine fellow. Do you think 
that wounds in one’s heart heal like 
body-wounds? I.wish they did. Hope 
to see you soon, Lena.” 

My answer did not reach Lena. 
There was another V-Mail letter, a 
few days later, from Major X. 

“Madam, your friend, Lieutenant 
Lena of the Yugoslav Army of Libera- 
tion asked me to inform you if any- 
thing should happen to her. When she 
wrote to you she was already in this 
Allied Hospital in Italy, wounded; I 
am not sure she mentioned it in her 
letter to you. She was wounded dur- 
ing her last attempt to cross the bor- 
ders on her military task. She died 
yesterday. She asked me to remind 
you about their journey to a dentist in 
Siberia—so long and hard the way had 
been, that, when they reached the den- 
tist, the bad tooth was out and Lena 
was cutting a new one. She said, and 


THE FORTY-SECOND 
(Continued from page 10) 


armies of the Leningrad Front (Mar- 
shal Govorov) cleared the southern tip 
of the Island of Oesel which blocks the 
entrance to the Gulf of Riga. The en- 
trance of the Gulf is a little less than 
twenty miles wide. Thus the clearing 
of one of the “gate posts” makes it 
possible for Soviet ships to bring in 
men and stuff to Riga directly from 
Tallinn and Leningrad. (Navigation 
through the Gulf of Finland should 
still be possible, with the help of ice 
breakers. ) 

The opening of Riga as a port of 
supply for the Soviet armies on the 
northern ‘wing of the front ranks in 
importance with the opening of the port 
of Antwerp in the west. Both ports 
were made available exactly at the same 
time, the last week in November. 

Thus we see that with the exception 
of the small operation of Oesel Island 
all major action on the Eastern Front 
during the past month took place south 
of the Carpathian Range. The three 
Soviet Army Groups of the South (the 
Fourth, Second and Third Ukrainian 
Fronts under General ‘Petrov and 
Marshals Malinovsky and Tolbukhin, 
named in order from north to south) 
have pivoted around the region of the 
Dukla Pass from a roughly north-south 
position to a northeast-southwest posi- 
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these were her last words: “The only 
difference—our bad tooth was knocked 
out by Hitler. She'll understand.’ I 
surmise that by she Lena meant you. 

“T am truly sorry to be the bearer of 
such sad news. I had a deep respect 
for your friend, who was a brave sol- 
dier in a brave Army.” 

Perhaps this last tribute to my great 
little Lena will be read by another 
brave soldier of that brave Army, some 
Yugoslav girl, a lieutenant, a partisan, 
who took Lena’s place to carry on her 
task. 
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tion. The Soviet left flank between 
Lake Balaton and the Drava is now a 
good 160 miles west of any other point 
of the front. 

The Red Army in the South is near- 
ing the circle of key cities which ring 
Berlin at a distance of slightly more 
than 300 miles. These key cities are 
(going clockwise along the circle), 
Koenigsberg, Warsaw, Cracow, Vien- 
na, Munich, Stuttgart and Cologne. 
This circle is critical for Germany and 
its penetration would mean the begin- 
ning of the end. 

General Bradley in the West and 
Marshal Rokossovsky in the East touch 
the circle at Cologne and Warsaw, 
respectively, and here the Germans are 
standing fast. North of both these com- 
manders, Montgomery and Chernia- 
khovsky have been stopped by German 
resistance in Holland and East Prussia. 
(By the way, it is interesting to note 
that the check before Warsaw and-the 
check at Arnheim came at the same 
time, i.e., in the middle of September.) 

The Allies cannot get to Stuttgart 
and Munich because their southern 
flank is weak (in the Strasbourg-Swiss 
border sector) and the Rhine and Black 
Forest guard the road. The Italian 
Front is hopelessly “behind.” 

Thus it is clear that the Vienna- 


Cracow sector of the “critical circle” 
was the most likely for a try at a 
breakthrough in the direction of 
Prague, Dresden and Berlin. This is 
precisely what the Soviet High Com- 
mand is now trying to do. In the 
process it is throwing into battle more 
divisions than the Western Allies have 
on the entire Western Front and en- 
gaging more German divisions than 
they are facing in the West. Capture 
of Vienna, the outflanking of Silesia 
and a junction with the Italian Front 
are all possibilities of the present major 
Russian drive. 

No wonder then the military com- 
mentator of DNB, Colonel von Ham- 
mer, said on December 7: “The stra- 
tegic center of gravity of the entire 
front is in Western Hungary, and this 
includes East, West and South.” 

One wonders, however, at some com- 
mentators, semi-military magazines and 
anonymously quoted Washington “mil- 
itary sources” who express the opinion 
that the Red Army is not doing its 
stuff. In fact it is creating a “southern 
front” for the Germans right inside the 
“soft underbelly of Europe,” a thing 
which the lethargic Italian Front has 
failed to do in the past year and a half. 


POLAND’S LEADERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


mans and Russians wore each other 
out, Poland, remaining passive, could 
become great. When the Red Army 
began beating the Germans they next 
counted on a conflict between the So- 
viet Union and the Anglo-Saxon 
powers. 

“On this they based their policy. 
They sent large sums of money into 
Poland, paying high salaries to officers 
and former civil servants whose only 
task was to wait and remain loyal to 
the London Government. They were 
ordered to take no action against the 
Germans but to conserve their strength 
for taking power later. 

“We considered this wrong. We 
considered that every Pole must fight 
for his land. We organized for this. 
And agents of the London Government 
began killing us. Their armed bands 
killed many more of our partisans than 
the total killed by the Germans. When 
we saw we could get no help from 
London we organized our Rada. 

“Our second difference with the 
London Government was friendship 
for Russia. Before the war Poland had 
a foreign policy of friendship with 
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distant powers — England, France, 
America—but antagonized her neigh- 
bors. She grabbed lands from the 
Czechs and Lithuanians and from the 
Russians. She was hostile at first to 
the Germans but when Hitler came 
began to admire his system of gov- 
ernment where the rule was in the 
hands of a small group, with ordinary 
citizens doing as they’re told. Even 
now they are not as hostile to the 
Nazis as to Russia. 

“We, on the contrary, think a small 
country like Poland should be friendly 
with her neighbors, especially with a 
great anti-Nazi power like the Soviet 
Union. We believe Russian friendship 
is sincere. On this and on the desire 
for the unity of all the United Nations 
we base our foreign policy. 

“Our third difference is in our 
ideas of a government. We oppose the 
idea of a government telling the citi- 
zens what to do. We think a country 
is strong where every citizen uses his 
initiative in work and politics. We are 
for a democratic Poland.” 

After a moment Berut continued. 

“We have nothing to get from the 
London Governmnet. They only 
hinder Poland now by preventing our 
contact with our Western Allies. They 
have squandered in exile Poland’s gold 
reserve, built up in twenty years. They 
have not experienced the sufferings of 
Poland from which they have been ab- 
sent for five years. 

“Nevertheless, we shall try to come 
to an agreement with them, because 
the land is so ruined that we need the 
complete unity of all Polish people. 
And because otherwise our Allies will 
say, ‘the Poles are always quarrelling ; 
whom shall we help.’ The foreign 
powers won’t trust a quarrelling peo- 
ple.” 

Berut related with the utmost frank- 
ness the content of his talks with 
Mikolajezyk on his return from Mos- 
cow. We have no space here to give it 
in detail, but Berut made it plain that 
the Liberation Committee was ready, 
during the past four months, to accept 
Mikolajezyk as Premier if he accepted 
these four principles: the democratic 
constitution of 1921, the land reform 
voted by Parliament in 1919, the end 
of the murderous civil strife, and a 
foreign policy of friendship with the 
Soviet Union. Mikolajczyk himself 
professed personal agreement with 
these policies but never convinced the 
London Government. 

This was the clear analytic quality 
of Berut’s discussion. I left him feeling 
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that the National Liberation Commit- 
tee was strongly based on solid earth. 
When you meet the Poles of London— 
I met them in Moscow—you feel that 
upper class Poland produces diplomats 


whom nobody can outmaneuver except _ 


another Pole. But when you meet 
Morawski and Berut you feel that 
these people have never learned to be 
diplomatic maneuverers, having noth- 
ing in their intentions to hide. 

These were the first Poles who made 
me love Poland, feeling that humanity 
is forever richer because the Polish 
people exist. In their presence one be- 
came warmed by the honest friendliness 
of plain Polish people and humbled by 
their fortitude through centuries of 
division and pain. 

When I came out of Berut’s office 
I paused in the outer office, in order to 
use the telephone. And there entered 
three Russians, officers in very top- 
notch uniforms—generals and such— 
with resplendent gold and _ scarlet 
epaulets. Two young Polish soldiers 
serving as sentries snapped to atten- 
tion and ushered them into Berut’s 
office with the utmost decorum. 

But almost before the door closed 
one Polish soldier boy gave a wild 
pirouette and threw out both arms in 
a gesture that said to his fellows—and 
to all and sundry—as plainly as any 
American boy could say: “Gee! What 
swell company we keep.” 


Calendar of Friendship 


CALENDAR FoR 1945. The Story of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship, 12 paintings by 
Phillip Evergood. 25c. Russian War 
Relief. 


VERY year Russian War Relief is- 

sues a calendar which constitutes a 
folio of art reproductions. This year’s 
calendar is devoted to episodes in the 
long and unusually friendly history of 
American-Soviet relations. It opens with 
a scene showing Catherine the Great ap- 
pointing John Paul Jones admiral of the 
Russian fleet; the anchoring, in New 
York harbor, of the Russian fleet in 1863, 
as a warning to other powers against in- 
tervention in the American Civil War; 
and ends with a joyous gathering of the 
youth of many races as a symbol of the 
Teheran accord. The reproductions are 
in full color from the paintings by the 
distinguished artist Philip Evergood, ex- 
amples of whose work hang in the per- 
manent collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Whitney Museum, and the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


Wall map of USSR 


New, up-to-date, 44x22", on durable stock, 
only 50c, order from SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY, 114 E. 32 St, N. Y¥. 16, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


While the broad. lines and actual 
planning of reconstruction must be the 


responsibility of the State and public. 


authorities, much of its speed and suc- 
cess is due to the enthusiasm with 
which the Soviet people far away from 
the liberated areas have thrown them- 
selves into the task of providing 
materials and personnel. Just as 
workers in the first years of the war 
pledged themselves to produce quanti- 
ties of goods over the planned amount 
as a present to the Red Army, so they 
have been following the same course 
to aid the liberated areas. 


In April, 1943, the Siberian engine 
driver, Nikolai Lunin, famous for his 
application of Stakhanovite methods to 
railway work, drove to Stalingrad a 
trainload of 1,150 tons of high-grade 
coal which he had bought out of his 
own savings. He reported to Stalingrad 
that other railway workers were pre- 
paring similar gifts; for instance, 
workers at the Tiumen railway depot 
had bought wagon-loads of building 
material with their own money. In 
April, 1943, the staff of the Kuiby- 
shev Theatre of Opera and Ballet be- 
gan a special fund to restore theatres 
in the liberated areas. Reconstructed 
libraries have received millions of books 
not only from Government sources, but 
as gifts from other libraries and in- 
dividuals. Factories in the unoccupied 
areas become “patrons” of similar un- 
dertakings which are being restored. 
One day’s reports include the adoption 
as patrons by Moscow water-pumping 
stations of the water-works of Stalin- 
grad, Smolensk and Kalach, and by 
Kuibyshev railway men of Kiev junc- 
tion. The spirit in which the workers 
in the rear regard the news of libera- 
tion and reconstruction is summed up 
by the story of the Donbas miner 
evacuated to the Moscow coal basin, 
who, on hearing that his native town 
had been liberated, went back to the 
pit and demanded his lamp. “But you 
have already worked the day shift,” 
said the manager. “I want to salute 
the liberators of my native town with 
my coal,” replied the miner. He 
worked all night and mined 36 tons 
of coal. 


Enthusiasm is expressed not only by 
money contributions and work in ex- 
cess of plan, but by the rush of volun- 
teers to work on reconstruction. On 
April 2, 1943, for example, 500 volun- 
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teers from the Moscow Young Com- 
munist League, 300 young men and 
women from the Tatar A.S.S.R. and 
600 builders from Kirov were reported 
as on their way to Stalingrad. In Sep- 
tember, 1,300 young gas and electric 
welders, smiths, carpenters and painters 
went from the Sverdlovsk region in the 
Urals to repair the iron and steel works 
of the Donets. Every week sees similar 
detachments arriving, the majority be- 
ing young people trained in factory and 
vocational schools and going to this 
work as their first assignment, under 
the leadership of experts. 


The people of the liberated areas 
themselves also play a great part in re- 
building. The example of the Poltava 
knitting workers in reconstructing their 
factory has already been quoted. In 
Stalingrad, half a million man hours 
of spare time work on rebuilding had 





been put in by about a_ thousand 
volunteer brigades by early October, 
In the district of the Stalingrad Trac- 
tor Factory alone, 159 brigades re. 
stored five schools, several blocks of 
flats, the stadium, the water supply 
system, the factory school building, and 
a large number of other buildings, as 
well as two parks. Many of these vol- 
unteer workers learn to become skilled 
building workers in their spare time. 
This use of volunteer labor to repair 
some of the enormous shortage in hous- 
ing is linked with the provision of 
simple prefabricated houses, financed 
by Government loans mentioned above, 


Thus the Soviet people, as a result 
of their courage in adversity and their 
readiness in victory, may be said to 
have made two cities grow where one 
stood before: the new cities of the 
east, built around industry, evacuated 
there.in 1941-42, and the restored cities 
of the west, which rise finer than be- 
fore from the ruins of the old. 


THE GEORGIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 25) 


erate human beings of such extraordi- 
nary longevity that Soviet scientists 
concentrating on the problems of old 
age have sent two expeditions to study 
Abkhazian centenarians such as Nich- 
olas Shapkovsky, 140 years old, and 
Shats Chukbar, 139. 

It is in the Abkhazian Republic and 
speaking the Abkhazian tongue that 
we find several hundred of the Soviet 
Union’s indigenous Negroes, mostly 
descendants of African slaves procured 
more than a century ago by native 
Turkish landowners of the day. At 
that time the Black Sea harbor of 
Sukhumi (formerly Sukhum, the Rus- 
sian name), present capital of Abkha- 
zia, was a noted slave-trading center. 
(It is to be recalled that Russia’s great- 
est poet, Alexander Pushkin, was part- 
ly. African in origin, due to the fact 
that his great-grandfather was. an 
Abyssinian brought to Russia by Em- 
peror Peter the Great.) One Negro 
village in Abkhazia is organized as a 
soviet with local self-government. 
Scattered throughout the USSR are a 
few additional Negroes who have 
drifted in from the United States or 
elsewhere, some of them being highly 
trained specialists in cotton-growing. 

Not far from Abkhazia, in a lofty 
granite bowl surrounded by snowy 
peaks and giant glaciers, are the re- 
mote mountain villages and~ alpine 





meadows of Svanetia, a picturesque 
district under the direct authority of 
the Georgian Republic. _ Physically 
walled in from the outside world, the 
Svanetians, who number about 15,000, 
lived for thousands of years in almost 
complete cultural isolation. Exactly 
when they settled in their land of lost 
horizons is not known, but Strabo, 
Greek geographer who flourished in 
the first century B. C.,_ specifically 
mentioned in his writings, ‘the brave 
and powerful and ferocious Svans.” 
The deep valleys and high ridges. of 
this region tended to cut off the differ- 
ent villages and communities of Svane- 
tia from one another, thus encourag- 
ing the ancestral custom. of blood feuds 
habitual in the rest of the Caucasus 
Mountains and so reminiscent of 
America’s own mountaineers in the 
Blue Ridge of the Appalachians. Mr. 
W. B. Osgood Field, Jr., who paid a 
month’s visit to Svanetia in 1930, ob- 
serves that “This custom as might be 
expected has greatly influenced the 
architecture of the country so that we 
find each family living in a small forti- 
fication consisting of a low windowless 
stone building adjacent to a square 
tower of forty to eighty feet in height.” 
In the past this district was accessi- 
ble only over high, precipitous’ passes 
frequently blocked by snow and ice. 
The dangerous trails wound along the 
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of feet deep, crossing insecure log 
bridges or depending upon shaky ex- 
tensions fixed by primitive means to 
the sheer wall of some breath-taking 
precipice. In recent years, however, a 
good automobile road has been con- 
structed and a regular airplane service 
inaugurated, so that socialist civiliza- 


tion is penetrating rapidly into the 


mountain fastnesses of the Svans. 
Considerably farther to the east and 
within 100 miles of Tbilisi lives the 
primitive tribe of Khevsurs, likewise 
hemmed in by towering mountains. 
Not more than a few thousand in all, 
they are reputed to be descended from 
a wandering band of Crusaders that 
became stranded in the Caucasus; and 
until a short time ago they wore medie- 
val helmets, chain armor and white 
Frankish crosses, The Khevsurs claim 


treacherous edges of chasms hundreds 


ligion is a unique and weird mixture 
of Christianity, Judaism, Mohammed- 
anism and pagan rites. 

In his book The Russians Albert 
Rhys Williams tells how he got along 
so well with the Khevsurs that they 
decided to induct him into the tribe. 
“Tt is a simple rite,” said one of the 
head men, Gorbodully. ‘I make a 
slit in your middle finger and in mine. 
We put the two fingers together, and 
as the two blood streams are united, 
you become our blood brother.” 
Whereupon Gorbodully performed the 
ceremony with his curved silver dagger 
and exclaimed: ‘“We are _ blood- 
brothers now. We have all things in 
common. The slightest insult to you 
and the Khevsurs will rise up as one 
man to avenge you. And we will go 
anywhere in the world to do it.” 


STORIES OF LENIN=—THE LENIN LIGHT 


(Continued from page 16) 


remembered everyone’s name imme- 
diately, and he called them all by their 
first name and patronymic: Alexei 
Andreyevich, Vassilisa Pavlovna. This 
pleased the old folks very much. 

Their conversation was so interest- 
ing both for Lenin and for the peas- 
ants, no one even noticed that the 
day was drawing to a close. Only one 
man was restless—the photographer. 
He had come in order to take a picture 
of Vladimir Ilyich together with the 
peasants, and now he kept thinking 
with alarm—soon it will be night and 
then the picture won’t come out— 
there won’t be enough light. 

At last he plucked up sufficient cour- 
age to say: 

“Vladimir Ilyich, the peasants here 
wanted to take a picture together with 
you.” 

“All right,” answered Lenin. 

The photographer ran out with his 
camera and began to set it up in the 
street. He had a hard time managing 
the children, who came running up 
from all directions and sitting down 
tight in front of the camera. Then 
Vladimir Ilyich and Nadezhda Kon- 
stantinovna came out of the house. The 
photographer seated them right in the 
center and grouped the peasants around 
them. But here, too, the children got 
in the way. They kept running under- 
foot and trying to get as close to Vladi- 
mir Ilyich as they could. 

The photographer grew angry. In 
order to take the picture, everyone 
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had to sit without moving, or else the 
photograph would be spoiled. 

Then Vladimir Ilyich also began to 
plead with the children. He pointed 
to the camera and said to them: 

“You just keep looking into that 
little black hole.” 

All the children began to stare into 
the opening of the camera. The 
photographer threw a long black ker- 
chief over his head and became per- 
fectly still. 

Lenin said to him: “Don’t you freeze 
all these little chaps now.” 

Everyone began to laugh. “Oh, that’s 
all right. Our youngsters are a sturdy 
lot, they’ll stand it all right.” 

Lenin smiled, and smiling in this 
way his photograph was taken. 

Then a meeting was opened on the 
square. Right in the middle of the 
square was a tall post and on it was 
hanging a new electric lamp that had 
never yet been lit. The post was all 
wound round with green fir branches 
and red ribbons. Under the lamp stood 
a table. And all around were peasants 
not only from Kashino but from other 
villages as well. Many people had come 
here from far off. Lenin walked over 
to the table and began his speech: 

“Today your village of Kashino is 
opening an electric power station. This 
is a splendid thing! But it is only the 
beginning. Our job now is to see to 
it that our whole country is flooded 
with electric light ... .” 

When Lenin finished his speech, a 


to be Christians, but actually their re- 


‘Russian capitalist class. 





string orchestra played the Interna- 
tionale. And at that moment the elec- 
trician, who was in the barn where 
the dynamo stood, switched on the cur- 
rent. 

On the square the electric lamp 
flared up, and immediately lights 
twinkled in the houses. 

Before this, the Kashino peasants 
used to have little kerosene lamps in 
their houses. They scarcely burned and 
gave off a faint, greenish light. 

And now someone said as he looked 
at the bright electric light: 

“Just see how Lenin’s lamp has 
fared up in our village... .” 

Then Lenin began to take leave of 
the peasants. He said goodbye and 
went back to his car. It was already 
quite dark, and a cold November wind 
was blowing in his face. 

When they had driven off quite 
some way, Vladimir Ilyich looked back. 
Behind them, among the dark fields, 
the windows of the Kashino houses 
gleamed brightly. 

Translated by Elizabeth Donnelly 


FULL FACE 
(Continued from page 27) 


war lived no better than Americans earn- 
ing $20 a week.” 

(Incidentally the way Mr. Dallin 
seems to have arrived at this fantastic 
comparison is to accept the correspon- 
dent’s black market valuation of 25 rubles 
to the dollar, which would equate the 
2,000 rubles monthly to $80, or $20 a 
week. For a first hand picture of how an 
ordinary Moscow family lives see the 
chapter The Business of Living, page 161 
in Edgar Snow’s “People On Our Side.’’) 

There are no “classes” in the Soviet 
Union, and through high rewards for 
achievement in every type of work, from 
beet growing to mechanical inventions, 
representatives of every possible grouping 
are the recipients of honors and bonuses. 
Dallin, however, not only insists on his 
“upper class” of government employees 
but pins his hopes on them as a new 
With uncon- 
cealed relish this “Socialist” writes: “If, 
theoretically speaking, the capitalist eco- 
nomy should be restored, with private 
heavy industry, trade and banks, the new 
capitalist class would emerge wholly 
from the ranks of governmental em- 
ployees. Only from these ranks could 
come the cadres of business men, pro- 
moters, directors, pioneers of foreign 
trade, department store owners and 
bankers.” 

The reflective reader, however, will 
wonder whether these new capitalists 
will appear on that happy day, as rotund 
little cherubs with wings. For if Mr. 
Dallin’s “Real Soviet Russia” is real it 
must be completely depopulated by now. 
Obviously its armies consist of phantoms 
and its industries and collective farms 
are operated by ghosts. 
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Fraud in Cap and Gown 


There is so much fraud in this book 
that an adequate exposé would require 
a volume. I am therefore touching on 
only one aspect of the fraud—Mr. Dal- 
lin’s use of his sources. It is primarily 
on an imposing apparatus of footnotes 
and citations that Mr. Dallin passes 
himself off as an “authority,” and scholar. 

Examining the over 130 sources Mr. 
Dallin lists in his appendix we find that 
in the majority of cases, Mr. Dallin 
fails to give the page number. There- 
fore to check on his citations would re- 
quire months of close research. This is 
a neat evasion of scholarly responsibility 
which, unfortunately, few of Mr. Dal- 
lin’s readers will notice. 

Among these sources it is no surprise 
to find such “authorities” as Krivitsky, 
Essad Bey, Souvarine, Chernavina, etc. 
Needless to say they are presented as 
objective and unprejudiced witnesses. 

In his use of Soviet sources Mr. Dal- 
lin follows a convenient double standard. 
Whatever he can use to blacken the 
Soviet Union, particularly the items 
featured in Soviet “self-criticism” arti- 
cles, are of course completely reliable. 
Everything else, however, is presented as 
suspect or is twisted into implications 
plausible only to a hostile mind. 

The above identified sources, however, 
cover only a part of the book. For some 
of the most significant passages Mr. 
Dallin, like the lowest yellow journalist, 
uses vague attributions such as “reports 
current in the Soviet Union,” “a per- 
son who until recently had been an in- 
mate of a concentration camp in North- 
ern Russia writes in a report as yet un- 
published,” “material at our disposal,” 
“reliable information now available 
though incomplete,” and so on. 


No Blind Date with Moats 


The testimony of such responsible cor- 
respondents as Edgar Snow, Eve Curie, 
Quentin Reynolds, Leland Stowe and 
Alexander Werth, among others, is dis- 
missed directly, or by implication, as 


“Klyukva”, but Dallin quotes at length. 


and with approval from Alice Leone 
Moats, the most disreputable of all the 
correspondents, and author of “Blind Date 
With Mars.” Miss Moats later went to 
Franco Spain and cabled glowing inter- 
views with Falangist chieftains, then 
mysteriously made her way into France 
when that was possible only through 
being persona grata to Vichy officials and 
the Gestapo. Our State Department 
found it necessary to revoke her pass- 
port; her publishers, on telephone in- 
quiry curtly disclaimed intention of 
publishing any other of her books; the 
magazine, which carried her dispatches, 
similarly disclaimed further sponsorship 
of her material. And this repudiated 
journalist is scripture to Dallin, while 
reputable journalists are “Klyukva.” 

Still another example of the peculiar 
standards of Mr. Dallin to whom a 
Moats, a Krivitsky, a Souvarine, are 
credible, but a Pierre Cot, a Pertinax, 
a former Ambassador and government 
military attaches are “dubious”, Dallin 
writes: 
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“More recently the American press 
has shown an inclination to accept the 
official Kremlin version concerning the 
alleged treason of Marshal Tukhachev- 
sky and his executed colleagues and to 
believe in their negotiations with Ger- 
many. Some rather dubious ‘experts’ 
from Paris and Prague have strenously 
propagated this legend.” 


Competition with The Daily News 


Mr. Dallin is not even beyond legislat- 
ing prostitution back into the Soviet 
Union. Descending to a vileness equalled 
only by the Daily News, he writes: 

“Another criterion is the widespread 
growth of prostitution in recent years, 


. particularly in Moscow. The cities had 


previously been cleared of prostitutes, 
who had been exiled to distant concentra- 
tion camps.* But in recent years prosti- 
tution has actually been legalized, parti- 
cularly in hotels and restaurants allotted 
for the use of important officials from 
the provinces. Hundreds of prostitutes 
serve in the NKVD, which frequently 
uses them in keeping watch on visitors. 
‘The abolition of prostitution in the land 
of the Soviets’ is a myth unfortunately 
cultivated by ill-informed newspaper- 
men,” 





* Prostitutes were reclaimed by a combination 
of medical and work therapy in the world famous 
peeumasresoriges in Moscow and other cities, not 
in Dallin’s “distant concentration camps”. This 
is an example of Dallin’s wheels within wheels of 
deliberate falsification, 





Historians should be among the 
world’s most frustrated people. The 
world’s past is theirs to read and they 
can see the tragic mistakes of nations 
and their great costs. Yet they see hu- 
man beings frequently making the same 
mistakes, 

But present need is a more effective 
than past example. It has succeeded in 
teaching even some Tory politicians. Such 
men are teachable if they are not obses- 
sed, if they have other tasks and interests, 
In our time the leaders of the democ- 
racies, in the task of preserving de- 
mocracy, have finally put aside the 
poison-dripping Bolshevik bogey. 

But men like Dallin have no other 
tasks and interests, and they are obsessed. 
They are committed by their defeated 
and shameful past to hatred of the Soviet 
Union. Like termites whose life cycle 
requires that they gnaw through the 
foundatinn timbers that they get into, 
the Dallins must inevitably eat into the 
relations between their host country and 
the Soviet Union. This was their life 
in unhappy Europe; and this has become 
their life in the United States. 

Undetected or ignored they can wreak 
great havoc as their trail through Europe 
shows. Detected they can be neutralized. 
The recent presidental election, the rout 
of the Dies Committeemen, the repudia- 
tion of the Fishes and Busbys, shows 
that the American people recognizes the 
danger. In time, we may hope, they will 
track it down even to its smug academic 
nests. 
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THE BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
A condensation of the important book, “The 
Baltic Riddle’, by Gregory Meiksins. Gives the 


historical background and recent developments 
in the Baltic States, 10c. 


OUR SOVIET ALLY IN | 
WAR AND PEACE 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies 


Our former ambassador to Moscow discusses 
needs and opportunities in American-Soviet 
relations and warns of the dangers of anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 3c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 
by Rose Maurer 


The new Soviet family laws are dealt with 
in this succinct but comprehensive study of 
— women. Illustrated from photographs. 
15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer form 
a vast amount of information is packed into 
these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


LABOR'S STAKE IN AMERICAN- 
SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Addresses by William Green, R. J. Thomas, 
William McFetridge, Joseph Curran and 
others. 10c. 
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SOVIET SPORTS 
by Eric A. Starbuck 


Our Soviet ally is a sportsminded people. 
Mr. Starbuck, authority on athletics, de- 
scribes the methods and organization of 
Soviet sports and their important role in 
Soviet life. Illustrated with photos. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 
A vivid description of the Soviet farm 
system that enabled Soviet agriculture to 
win “the battle against starvation” and 


become a powerful fighting force against 
Hitler. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 
By Rose Maurer 
Soviet child care from the pre-natal pe- 


riod, through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 
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tities of 10 or more on all publications 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Release 


THE RAINBOW 


Based on Wanda Wassilewska’s 
Stalin Prize Novel. Directed by 
Mark Donskoy. 


Coming Soon 


WAIT FOR ME 


A dramatic love story of the war. 
Based on the poem and play by 
Konstantin Simonov. 


JUBILEE and 
MARRIAGE 


Two hilarious comedies based on 
Anton Chekhov's plays, starring 
Maretskaya and Fyodorova and 
other Moscow Art Theatre stars. 


MAINLAND 


A stirring story of the early days 
of the war starring Tamara 
Makarova, Directed by Sergei 
Gerasimov. 


MOSCOW SKIES 


A dramatic story of Soviet fighter 
pilots during the defense of Mos- 
cow from enemy air raids. Di- 
rected by Yuri Reisman. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


“The best picture of home-front 
Russia we have yet found.”— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view. 
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by 
ARKADY 
PERVENTSEV 
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A’ epic novel of Rus- 

sia’s magnificent re- 
sistance, told in terms of 
the men and women who 
transfer an entire airplane 
plant from the Ukraine to 
the Urals. 


“One of the truly dramatic 
stories of the war... . 
The best account of this 
epic we have had in Eng- 
lish, It is a stirring docu- 
ment.”—Richard E. Lau- 
terbach, N.Y. Times Book 
Review. 


“Arkady Perventsev writes 
simply, convincingly, and 
without heroics of the tre- 
mendous achievements of 
the Russian people behind 
the battle lines.’—Boston 
Daily Globe. 
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Are You Studying 


Russian? 
These Are Standard 
8 


1) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 


METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational — 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


2) A NEW RUSSIAN 


GRAMMAR 
by Anna H. Semeonoff 


A manual for the reading, writing and 
speaking of Russian. Practical for both 
classroom use and home study. The au- 
thor teaches Russian in a College in Edin. 


burgh. 
$2.25 postpaid 


3) FIRST RUSSIAN 


READER 
by Anna H. Semeonoff 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 
the study of the Russian language. Most 
of the stories are taken from Russian read- 
ers for school children but excerpts chosen 
are not juvenile. 


$1.25 postpaid 


4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide io the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. Ja., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find (] check [J bills [1] money 
order, to the amount of $ 

for which please send me items number 


G1, £2, O3% O4 





Yours with a year’s 


subscription 


THE BOOK 
THAT GIVES 


THE ANSWERS FP 
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THE RUSSIANS 


THE LAND, THE PEOPLE, AND WHY THEY FIGHT 
by Albert Rhys Williams 


Vi EETING the deep. felt interest in our Soviet 

ally, Albert Rhys Williams, outstanding author- 
ity and brilliant writer, answers the questions every- 
body is asking. 

An eyewitness of the Russian Revolution Albert 
Rhys Williams has spent some thirteen years in the 
USSR and has known, personally, Lenin and other 
great Soviet leaders, and Russia’s ordinary people in 
all walks of life and in all parts of the vast land. 

The book is illustrated with maps and diagrams. A 
glance at this list of contents will show the scope 
of this remarkable book: 

Why Russians Fight—The Land and the People— 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. Ja) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose [) check [] money order [J curreney for $2.00 
for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one 


The League of Soviet Nations—Red Soldiers from 
Middletown-on-the-Volga—The.People’s Army—Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Stalin—How is the Country Gov- 
erned—Communists, Bureaucrats, Purges—The Soviet 
Plan for World Peace—Revolution on the Land— 
Industry Grows Up and Goes East—Industry, Self- 
Run and State-Run—The Men‘Behind the Machines 
—What are the Incentives to: Work—-Where Does the 
Money Come From—Women; Marriage and Jobs— 
Public School and Public Doctors—Science and Syn- 
thetic Rubber—The Press and Radio—Religion— 
What Will Russia Do After the War—Russia and 
America. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


has arranged for the publication of a special edi- 


year and a copy of “The Russians” by Albert Rhys Williams. 


0 New £ Renewal tion of this. notable book, for. its teaders. Copies 
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of this edition may be secured with one year’s sub- 


_ scription, new or renewal, at 


‘only $2.00 





